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ANTITARIFF THUNDERS 
66 Mee the tariff agitators! ” demands the Detroit 


Free Press (Ind. Dem.). No superman, however, 

having yet appeared to perform this feat, it seems 
evident that the discussion of the jarring views of Democrats 
and “regular” and “ insurgent ” Republicans upon the Payne Law 
must continue a leading edi- 
torial feature until the fall 
elections shall have given the 
voters an opportunity of ex- 
pressing themselves upon the 
subject. 

As the speech of Mr. 
Payne, which we treated 
last week, is regarded as em- 
bodying several of the most 
important points that will be 
used in Republican defenses 
of the tariff in the coming 
campaign, so the reply of Mr. 
Clark, of Missouri, leader of 
the minority in the House of 
Representatives, is taken to 
indicate the lines along which 
the Democratic attack on the 
tariff will be made. It has 
been noted that whereas Mr. 
Payne attacked the recent 
utterance of the insurgent 
Republican, Senator Dolli- 
ver, upon the tariff, Mr. 
Clark quotes, with approval, 
several passages from the 
same speech. . 

Like many of his party Mr. 
Clark opposes the creation of 
a tariff commission as an- 
other endeavor to increase the power of the Executive at the 
expense of the Congress, and ridicules the section of the Sundry 
Civil Bill providing for this innovation as “ A motion to post- 
pone the verdict of the people on the Payne-Aldrich-Smoot 
Tariff Bill to a more convenient season—more convenient to 
the stand-pat leaders.” That such commissions are futile, he 
argues, was shown by the fact that while a tariff commission in 
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“HE KNOWS MORE ABOUT THE 
TARIFF THAN ANY OTHER MAN IN THE 
UNITED STATES.” 


Senator J. P. Dolliver (Rep.), of Iowa, 
declares that many of the schedules in 
the new Tariff Law were virtually dic- 
tated by the interests concerned. 


1882 recommended average reductions of 20 per cent. in tariff 
rates, Congress proceeded to pass a bill increasing rates about 
10 per cent. ; and he recalls also that the recommendations of 
the special committee appointed to investigate the subject cf 
wood-pulp and print-paper were ignored in the conference 
report. upon the present tariff. Further, says Mr. Clark, 


“T have no doubt that there will be an extra session of Con- 
gress—of a Democratic Con- 
gress—in March, 1913, called 
by a Democratic President. 
So that spending $250,000 per 
annum to educate President 
Taft on the tariff question is 
wasteful and ridiculous ex- 
cess. By the time he learns 
his tariff lesson he will be 
a private citizen, in which 
station I wish him all the 
blessings this world can 
bestow.” 


Paying his respects to Sen- 
ator Dolliver as one whom 
he has long regarded “ as the 
greatest orator in the Repub- 
lican party,” Mr. Clark 
quotes from the Senator’s 
speech some of the “ tersest 
sentences,” attacking the cot- 
ton, wool, and silk schedules 
and the rates on coal and 
agricultural implements, to- 
gether with his summing up: 


“So far as the publie is 
concerned, the tariff revision 
in fact carries rates as high, 
or higher, than the Dingley 
Tariff Law on most articles 
of general use in their finished 
condition. Most of the re- 
ductions were so trivial as to 
be ridiculous, and were either 
upon articles which we do 
not import to any extent (but, on the contrary, export in 
enormous quantities) or were for the purpose of further pro- 
tecting the manufacturers, especially by reducing the duties 
on raw materials, while most of the rates on finished products 
were either kept at the Dingley Tariff standard or were 
increased.” 
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LEADER OF THE ANTI-TARIFF FIGHT 
'N THE HOUSE. 


Congressman Champ Clark (Dem.), 
of Missouri, deprecates the spending of 
$250,000 a year “to educate President 
Taft on the tariff question’’ because 
‘*by the time he learns his tariff lesson 
he will be a private citizen.” 


Ridiculing Mr. Payne’s claim that, “like all Republican 
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protective tariffs, the present law furnishes a sufficient amount 
to run the Government without resorting to bonds at a high rate 
of interest in time of peace,” Mr. Clark points to the issues 
of bonds and Treasury certificates under President Harrison and 
during the last two years of the Dingley Bill as stains on the 




















THE ONE-DISCORDANT NOTE. 
—Munson in the Newark News. 


Republican record. Chaffing Mr, Payne for inconsistency in 
his argument, Mr. Clark continues: 


“The gentleman declared that they put up the tariff on hosi- 
ery, and as a consequence the price of hosiery has gone down. 
Then he declared that they put up the tariff on wines, and as a 
consequence the price of wines had gone up. He seems to have 
been playing both ends against the middle, for it must be ap- 
parent to any sane man that, if putting up the tariff on hosiery 
made the price of hosiery go down, then, by the same token, 
putting up the tariff on wine would have made the price of wine 


“The gentleman from New York seems to argue that the 
lower the tariff on an article the higher will be the price to the 
consumer, and vice versa. That, of course, is utterly prepos- 
terous and is fully answered by asking the simple question: If 
the tariff does not putup the price of an article, what do the 
proponents of the tariff want with it? To prove his absurd 
theory he cites the fact that, tho the tariff on lumber was re- 
duced from $2 a thousand to $1.25 a thousand, the price of lum- 
ber has gone up. It is true that before the last of us got out 
of Washington in August, 1909, the Lumber Trust marked up 
the price of lumber $1 a thousand, and if the Department of 
Justice had done its duty it would by this time have filled the 
jails so full of Lumber-Trust magnates that their arms and legs 
would stick out at the windows and the doors ‘ 

“In one breath the gentleman from New York glorifies his 
bill vecause it shuts out importations. In the next he glorifies 
it because it has increased importations. . . . He must either 
take the position that a tariff bill is good just in proportion as 
it shuts out importations, or that it is good precisely in propor- 
tion as it permits importations.” 


Mr. Clark did not discuss Mr. Payne’s contention that the 
tariff had not: raised the price of foodstuffs; but, in reference to 
the woolen schedule and the cost of clothing, he quotes a maga- 
zine article to the effect that, 


“Not only the suit of clothes, but everything else that the 
workingman uses, has gone up in price. The denim overalls 
that he formerly purchased for 50 cents are now 75 cents, and 
his cotton shirt has advanced from 50 cents to 75 cents and $1. 
He is still offered a 50-cent shirt, but it is made of.a poor flimsy 
fabric in which he really can not afford to invest if he has the 
price of better quality.” 
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Dwelling on this matter he also quotes the Winona speech, in 
which President Taft said: 


“With respect to the wool schedule, I agree that it is too 
high and that it ought to have been reduced, and that it probably 
represents considerably more than the difference between the 
cost of production abroad and the cost of production here.” 


Admitting his own convictioh that absolutely free woolen 
goods would be a blessing, Mr. Clark concludes: 


“We say that the rates in the woolen-goods schedule are en- 
tirely too high. The President says the same thing. On that 
one question he and I are agreed. He is a Republican Presj- 
dent. The House is Republican by 43 majority and the Senate 
is Republican by 26 majority. 

“T have a fair proposition to make to the President and to 
my Republican friends which will promote harmony and which 
will bring untold blessings to the consumers of the land. Let 
the President send a message to Congress, clear, short, and 
vigorous, which shows that he means business, proposing sub- 
stantial reductions in the woolen-goods schedule; let Mr. Chair- 
man Payne report that bill from his committee and put it on 
its passage and, without having consulted a single Democrat in 
the House, I will give bond for the proposition that every Demo- 
crat will line up and vote for it. . . . Iam so much interested 
in seeing the American people have cheaper woolen clothes that, 
without having consulted a single Democrat, I am certain that 
every one of them will agree that, if the President will send in 
a message recommending the bill which I have indicated, and 
Mr. Chairman Payne will report it and put it on its passage, 
we will not offer an amendment of any sort to it. The whole 
transaction could be consummated in less than a week and a 
shout of rejoicing would ascend from the Atlantic to the Pacific 
and from the Great Lakes to the seething waters of the sunlit 
Gulf. It matters not that the President would receive the lion’s 
share of the glory.” 


Great interest has likewise attached to the maiden speech of 
Mr. Eugene Foss, of Massachusetts, the wealthy manufacturer 
and former Republican, recently elected, mainly on the tariff 
issue, as a Democrat from what was formerly a Republican dis- 
trict. Calling for tariff revision, preferably under Democratic 
direction, at an extra session next spring, Mr. Foss declared: 


“ As a representative here in Congress of this reform and as 
a representative manufacturer in the iron and steel industry of 
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AND THE VILLAIN STILL PURSUED HER. 
—Rehse in the St. Paul Pioneer Press. 


New England, employing large numbers of skilled workmen, 
and using large quantities of the finished products of the Steel 
Trust, I state publicly here that, in my judgment, my industry 
and the people employed in it would not suffer under free-trade 
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DR. ANNA SHAW. 


NATURE CAST A DAMPNESS OVER THE MEETING. 








A CONVERT. 


MRS. HARRIET STANTON BLATCH. 








New York City, on May 21, was the scene of the biggest woman-suffrage demonstration ever held in the United States. A mammoth proces- 
sion down Fifth Avenue ended with speeches in Union Square. The meeting was called as a protest against the failure of the Albany legislators to 


vote a Woman Suffrage Bill out of committee. 


THREATENING MAN’S SUPREMACY. 


conditions; that is, if the 45-per-cent. duty was entirely re- 
moved, and provided these conditions apply to the whole iron 
and steel industry from the coal and iron ore up. This state- 
ment is equally true of other staple industries. 

“In fact, I believe to-day that under free-trade conditions we 
can compete in the markets of the world in most, if not all, 
of these industries, and compete to better advantage than we 
now do.” 


The Baltimore Sun, which on this point seems fairly to repre- 
sent the views of the Democratic press, believes that the party 
must win on the tariff issue in the coming campaign, unless a 
political miracle intervenes. On the other hand, the Rochester 
Democrat and Chronicle (Rep.) regards the renomination of all 
the present Republican members of the House of Representa- 
tives from Ohio, with the exception of one who was defeated 
by an insurgent candidate, as a significantly solid alinement in 
support of the Administration, and believes that: 


“The country is rallying again to the defense of American 
interests, industrial and commercial, and it is evident that the 
tide of insurgency, with the sympathy and cooperation of the 
antiprotection Democracy, is retreating from its high-water 
mark.” 


The Boston Herald (Ind.), however, maintains that satisfac- 
tory tariff legislation is not to be expected from either party 
under the present system, as shown by the inconsistent votes 
of Democratic Senators in favor of protective rates where such 
rates would serve interests in their own States. . In the estab- 
lishment of a Board of Tariff Experts, The Herald finds, lies 
the hope of genuine tariff revision. 


MORE LIGHT ON THE SUGAR FRAUDS 


OT THE LEAST sensational aspect of Oliver Spitzer’s 
N revelations of the methods by which the Sugar Trust 
picked Uncle Sam’s pocket to the tune of millions, one 
editor remarks, is the fact that they have failed to create any 
sensation. Others explain that what seems like apathy in the 
face of Spitzer’s confession is really the result of popular dis- 
appointment over the failure of the light it shed to illuminate 
the interesting nooks and corners of the case. Why, the public 
asks, is every trail of guilt lost in the kindly shadows before it 
reaches those “ men higher up” who were the real beneficiaries 
of the frauds? Ernest W. Gerbracht and James F. Bender- 
nagel, the men most directly implicated by Spitzer’s testimony, 
are themselves merely employees of the trust—Gerbracht being 
the superintendent and Bendernagel the cashier of the Williams- 
burg refinery. What Spitzer had to say stopt short of Charles 
R. Heike, secretary of the trust and executive head of the 
refinery, who is on trial. 
It was a startling moment for the defense when Spitzer, with 
a pardon from the President in his hand, appeared unexpectedly 
on the witness stand promising to tell all he knew. “The jig 
is up,” exclaimed one of the trust’s directors then in the court- 
room. The dreaded bomb, however, burst with a comparatively 
mild explosion. The gist of Spitzer’s testimony is summed up 
by the New York World in the following sentences: 


“Spitzer testified that Gerbracht was the connecting link 
between him as dock superintendent and the heads of the trust 
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WHAT PINCHOTISM MEANS. 
—H. M.” in the Portland Oregonian. 


in the office across the river at the foot of Wall Street. And it 
was Gerbracht, according to Spitzer, who was forever urging 
Spitzer to see to it that the Government was cheated more. 

“*The weights are too heavy’ Gerbracht would cry, Spitzer 
testified. ‘We are being robbed! we are being robbed!’ 

“So the little’ weighers who were getting $3 a week more 
than the regular $15 weekly salary of the honest men, for their 
work in swindling the Government out of millions of dollars and 
risking jail, were prodded on to cheat more 

“It was Gerbracht, too, Spitzer swore, who brought a bag of 
money to Spitzer every week, after Spitzer and the other men, 
later convicted, had been discharged by the trust subsequent to 
their indictment 

“ Spitzer also told how the ‘ ring’ of crooked weighers began 
to clamor for more pay when they realized the worth of their 
work to the trust. They were getting only 25 cents a week 
more than the honest men at first, and Spitzer had to increase 
the pay to $3 a week. 

“This was done, Spitzer swore, with the knowledge and per- 
mission of Gerbracht and Bendernagel. The latter, as cashier, 
and his assistants were instructed not to mark the increase on 
the outside of the envelop. 

“ Spitzer testified to the methods used to defraud the Govern- 
ment. At first a bag of lead had been used on the scales. That 
made a difference of 35 to 40 pounds on every draft of sugar of 
about 800 pounds’ weight. That was in 1894 and 1895 

“The notorious wire springs, Spitzer swore, were invented 
by him. . . . He swore also that he was responsible for the 
signal lights which gave warning when any of the customs men 
were coming through the gates of the dock.” 


In a signed statement in the New York Evening World 
Spitzer says: 


“Why did I confess? Because I couldn’t sleep. For three 
months I never got a wink. The lies I swore to made my head 
ache and my heart burn. Under promises of being cared for, I 
knew my boys would stand pat and I didn’t want them to suffer 
what I did. 

“TI felt that my example would induce them to plead guilty to 
the frauds they knew we perpetrated, and I’ll be disappointed 
if they don’t. Every one of them worked the steel springs. 
— know it, the company knew it and indorsed it; everybody 

new it.” : 


Under cross-examination on the stand he said: 


“The frauds began before my time and I was there twenty- 
nine years. I don’t know who first suggested them. I just fell 
into them.” 


Thus his testimony stops short at the very point where one 

















WILLIAM TELL. 
—Thorndike in the Baltimore American. 


THE BALLINGER EPISODE 


might expect it to lead around the corner to “ the man higher 
up.” Quite independently of Spitzer’s confession, however, the 
prosecution is marshaling facts to show that the men higher up 
at least could not have been ignorant of these fraudulent pro- 
ceedings. Some of this later evidence is thus epitomized in 


the New York Sun: 


“When the sugar frauds were exposed, the books of the com- 
pany in Wall Street did not balance by many thousands of pounds 
on the basis of the false weights procured through the manipu- 
lation of the scales. With these weights as a basis—and state- 
ments put in yesterday showed this—more refined sugar was 
being turned out of the refineries than raw sugar that went into 
them, and in the refining of sugar there is generally a loss. But 
the books were made to balance in the company’s offices by in- 
serting there amounts that it is alleged represented the differ- 
ence between the true weights and the false. The false weights 
were made up first and appeared in black ink. Then the differ- 
ences at the end of each month, carefully collected in the mean 
time, were inserted in red ink.” 


“ Get the thieves higher up,” seems to be the popular demand 
as voiced by the press. The idea that this stealing, which put 
millions of dollars into the coffers of the trust, was originated 
and organized by a few dock laborers and custom-house weigh- 
ers “is too preposterous and absurd,” remarks the New Orleans 
Picayune. The same is indicated in various ways by the New 
York World, American, and Globe, the Brooklyn Eagle and 
Standard Union, the Pittsburg Dispatch, the South Bend Tri- 
bune, the Cleveland Leader, the Baltimore Sun, and the New 
Orleans Times-Democrat. Says the last-named paper: 


“For many reasons it is to be hoped that the Government will 
‘ make good ’ in its fight to uncover the culprits ‘ higher up’ in 
this notorious swindle. . . . If it could exchange the five con- 
victed pawns for a like number of the players who moved them 
back and forth across the board, the great moral lesson incul- 
cated thereby would be unfailingly valuable and beneficial.” 


“ If there are financially honest men connected with the Sugar 
Trust,” remarks the Brooklyn Standard Union, “ they must have 
been asleep or indifferent.” 

Approaching the subject in a remote and philosophic spirit 
the Albany Times-Union remarks: 

“ Why does sugar corrupt morals in a way not even predicated 


of liquor, tobacco, or Standard Oil? So innocent and sweet a 
thing as sugar, even with a sifting of seaside realty in it, should 
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DID YOU EVER HEAR OF A MAN WHO NEEDED SO MUCH “ VINDICATION ”’? 
—McWhorter in the St. Paul Dispatch. 


FROM VARIOUS ANGLES. 


tend to restrain the baser impulses. But from the day that 
black labor was first stolen to hoe the cane for nothing and 
church privileges down to the last delivery of short weight and 
sand at the corner grocery the spirit of the Adversary of Souls 
has nervaded the whole business.” 





WHY RAILROAD MEN DIE 


UR RAILROADS may be safe enough for the passen- 
() gers, but they:'seem fatal to the workers who man them. 
It appears from an article in this month’s McClure’s 
that the list of killed and injured is so appalling that it will 
take only a few years to maim or kill all the men now working 
on our railroads, necessitating the recruiting of an equal number 
of new men to replace them. This is a severe drain on our 
country’s supply of able-bodied men, equal to a continuous war. 
Mr. John M. Gitterman, who writes this important survey of 
industrial and vital disaster, traces its cause to the difficulty 
the railroad men or their widows and orphans have in securing 
damages from the roads. As he puts it: 


“The railroad has to pay for an injured passenger: therefore 
it takes pains not to injure him. The railroad has to stand the 
loss of a damaged locomotive: therefore it takes pains not to 
damage it. The railroads do not, in general, have to pay for 
killed employees: therefore they kill one in every two hours. 
The law throws the whole burden of industrial accident on the 
toilers; the protection that this affords the employer simply en- 
courages his negligence and increases the number of mishaps. 
The railroads are not philanthropic institutions. Where the law 
exempts them from responsibility, they will hardly assume re- 
sponsibility for themselves.” 


While the proportion of the killed to the whole number em- 
ployed has remained practically constant at about 14 of 1 per 
cent. for the last twenty-one years in spite of safety devices, 
in that time the proportion of injured has quadrupled: 


“ Whereas once in two hours, month in and month out, a con- 
ductor, brakeman, switchman, or railway laborer perishes by 
accident, one is maimed every six minutes. Last year 6.4 per 
cent. of all the railway employees in the United States were 
injured: thus the chances are that no man can escape accident 
for nine years. No wonder that most of the life-insurance 
companies refuse to insure a railroad man on any terms, while 
in any sort of company a switchman can be insured only at a 
rating twenty years in advance of his actual age 





MISNAMED. 
—Sykes in the Nashville Banner. 


“In spite of double-tracking and safety devices and palliative 
legislation, matters have come to such a pass that if the injured 
of one bad year could all wait in line before one hospital door, 
the queue would reach the lerigth of Manhattan Island, from 
the Battery to Spuyten Duyvil Creek, back again to the Battery, 
and up once more as far as Madison Square, while the dead, if 
laid side by side, would make a row nearly two miles long.” 


Then what becomes of the maimed, and what provision is 
made for the widows and orphans of the killed? Mr. Gitterman 
instances the case of Thomas Kane, a fireman employed by the 
Erie Railroad, whose widow, left destitute by his death through 
an accident, succeeded in recovering damages in 9 years, 10 
months, and 27 days, after the case had been tried four times 
in the lower court and had been heard five times on appeal. He 
also cites the case of the widow of a yard employee whose suit 
for damages is still lingering in the Pennsylvania courts after 
ten years of litigation, the case of Hazelrigg who managed to 
obtain $27.75 for the loss of his arm, and the case of a widow 
who was awarded $12,000 for her husband’s death, but whose 
case, after more than eleven years, is still inthe courts. “ With 
eighty or ninety thousand accidents a year, and the percentage 
of reversals on appeal greater in this class of cases than in any 
other, one can imagine the medley of decisions and the extent 
of the injustice.” 

The reluctance of our courts to grant compensation to injured 
employees, the writer attributes in the first place to adherence 
to an English judicial decision of 1832, by which it was laid 
down that “ the master could not be held responsible for the in- 
juries inflicted by a fellow servant,” altho, “in England itself, 
where this fellow-servant idea originated, it has since been 
repudiated.” Further, we read: 


“ Of all countries civilized enough to have well-developed rail- 
roads, Turkey and the United States alone have no compensa- 
tion acts, and the American courts alone glorify their adherence 
to the fellow-servant idea. It was this principle that kept poor 
Mrs. Kane in court for more than nine years; it is now depri- 
ving America’s widows and orphans of millions of dollars every 
year.” 


Our courts hold that “ any man who engages in a dangerous 
occupation does so at his own risk. If he objects to doing it, 
he has the privilege of throwing up his job.” If a train is 
wrecked through the fault of a telegraph operator, every pas- 
senger injured can recover substantial damages; but if the 
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engineer or any other employee is killed, his widow or orphans 
can not get acent. For, : 


“The court says that these suffer through the act of a fellow 
servant. Unlike the passengers, they are supposed to know all 
about the incompetent telegraph operator, and to have had him 
especially in mind when they made their contracts with their 
employer. They assumed the risk; if they suffer it is their 
own fault. The fact that they are working for a railroad at all 
implies, in the eye of some courts, a waiver of all rights to life 
and to limb when injured.” 





PERILS OF THE NIGHT MESSENGER 
BOYS 


HE NIGHT messenger service carried on by the great 
telegraph companies and by many local messenger com- 
panies “ furnishes more thieves and petty criminals than 
any one other occupation,” says Mayor Brand Whitlock, of 
Toledo. Anda writer who knows the facts in the case is quoted 
as calling it “ a blind-alley industry, with a gambling-den and a 
house of prostitution at this end and the bread-line and peniten- 
tiary at the other.” These strong statements are reenforced 
by the results of an investigation started about a year ago by 
the National Child Labor Committee, covering 30 companies 
and 26 cities of seven States—the cities ranging in popula- 
tion from 50,000 up to New York’s 4,000,000. So appalling are 
the conditions uncovered that the legislatures in five States 
have taken the matter in hand. In New York a bill has already 
received the signature of Governor Hughes which forbids the 
employment of any person under twenty-one “ as a messenger for 
a telegraph or messenger company in the distribution, trans- 
mission, or delivery of goods or messages before five o’clock in 
the morning or after ten o’clock in the evening of any day.” 
Mr. Owen R. Lovejoy explains in The Survey (New York) how 
this night messenger service has become “ a device for the moral 
and physical destruction of boyhood ” : 


“That the reader may understand the nature of forces affect- 
ing child life in the night messenger service, he must dismiss 
from his mind this popular picture of a small boy in uniform 
running at top speed to carry a telegram to its destination. 
This is a dominant feature of the day messenger service, but at 
night it plays a subsidiary part, and in the case of many local 
companies has no place whatever. Ina large city in the Middle 
West the sign of one of the companies doing a national business 
announces ‘ Messengers Furnished Day or Night for any Kind 
of Service,’ anda New York ‘up-State’ city has an enterprising 
local company which proclaims on large calendars, *‘ We furnish 
boys to run errands or to do work of any kind. Single errands 
ten cents.’ One of their street agents, an under-sized boy of 
fourteen years, was eager at 10:30 at night to ‘show’ us the 
lowest resorts in the city, giving names and street addresses, 
which further investigation proved to be shockingly accurate. 

“ Among the duties of messenger boys reported by one of our 
investigators within the past six months, are mentioned the 
following: Waiting on table; wheeling an invalid; buying a 
woman’s underwear in a department store; taking care of a 
baby; assisting a woman to dress; carrying business reports to 
distant cities; purchasing candy, flowers, cigars, and liquor; 
acting as house watchman in the absence of its owner; folding 
circulars and mailing in an office; acting as door-boy at a recep- 
tion, and as escort on the street.” 


Mr. Lovejoy summarizes the indictment against the night 
messenger service under three heads: the menace to moral 
character, in the contact with vice; the obstacle to physical de- 
velopment in the unnatural hours of labor, and the effects of 
vicious habits; and the barrier to future usefulness, as the boy 
has but little chance to be promoted or to learn a trade. In 
fact, “ the night messenger service is a blind alley, leaving the 
boy at the end of one year or five years as undeveloped as when 
he began, having in the mean time absorbed his years, sapped 
his energy, blunted his sensibilities, and shattered his ideals.” 
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At fourteen or sixteen the boys are doomed to enter the ranks 
of the unskilled—‘ and from the ranks of unskilled boys are 
recruited later the unemployed men.” 

But the great danger lies in the moral ruin of thousands of 
boys, boys who in the critical formative years of life are thrown 
into the most intimate contact with every conceivable form of 
vice. Mr. Leroy Scott, writing in the June Success, notes that 
while the day messenger boy runs the errands of necessary in- 
dustry, “ the night messenger has become the errand boy of 
immorality.” - Legitimate business has closed its doors; “ the 
office hours of vice are the night hours.” We are reminded that 
the messenger boy can be secured not only to perform some 
particular errand, but he can also be hired by the hour. More- 
over, the service is confidential, “ no questions are asked ”: 


“The variety of vicious services these boys are called upon to 
render can not be enumerated, so long and varied is the list, so 
unprintable are the demands. But among the calls the night 
messengers receive are to buy liquor for patrons after midnight 
or on Sundays, when it is illegal to sell liquor; calls to gam- 
bling-houses ; calls to ‘show the town’ to strangers, which means 
to show the sights of the Tenderloin; to carry notes from pros- 
titutes to their men friends; to carry food and drinks from res- 
taurants; to act as lady’s maid; to buy opium, morphin, and 
other drugs and to buy ‘ knock-out drops ’ which the women slip 
into the drink of the men they propose to render unconscious 
and rob.’’ 


The managers of the Western Union and Postal Telegraph 
companies have agreed to cooperate with the Child Labor Com- 
mittee to the extent of favoring legislation forbidding the em- 
ployment of boys under eighteen as night messengers, and to 
make strong efforts to discriminate between legitimate and 
illegitimate calls on their boys. 





“GOLDEN RULE” KOHLER ON TRIAL 


“WN yaar WOULD Teddy think of you now?” This 
jeer, itis said, recently greeted Cleveland’s famous 
Chief of Police, Fred C. Kohler, when he appeared 

in a state of intoxication in the city streets. The allusion is to 

the fact that Theodore Foosevelt once declared Mr. Kohler to 

be “ the best police chief in the country.” Kohler’s fame as a 

reformer went into temporary eclipse last week when Mayor 

Baehr suspended him pending the result of his trial before the 

Civil Service Commission on charges of “ habitual drunkenness, 

gross immorality, incompetency, malfeasance, misfeasance, in- 

subordination, conduct unbecoming an officer and gentleman, 
and assault and battery.” These charges, which contain twenty- 
six separate accusations, are filed by two citizens of Cleveland, 

A. C. K. Schoeneman and P. J. Brown. They are denied “in 

toto and in detail ” by Mr. Kohler, whose counsel has issued the 

following statement: 


“TI am empowered to deny that Chief Kohler will resign. He 
will fight to vindicate himself. So far as any charge accuses 
the Chief of any specific act, our defense will be that it is 
utterly untrue. Where there are general charges of incompe- 
tency or mismanagement, we will show how the department 
generally has been conducted to the best advantage. 

“With regard to these visits to disorderly houses, we will 
show that whatever visits the Chief may have made were on 
proper, official business 

“ These charges, he says, are the result of aconspiracy. They 
have been in preparation a long time.” 


On charges of such gravity, remarks the Cleveland Leader, 
there was practically no course open to the Mayor except to 
suspend Chief Kohler until his vindication or conviction by the 
Civil Service Commission. We read: 


“Under the law, the Civil Service Commission, which will 
now try Chief Kohler, could have taken no action if Mayor 
Baehr had not suspended the officer, who is formally and in de- 
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tail accused of much misconduct. But the law clearly intends 
that such cases shall be heard and decided by the Commission, 
which is what will now happen. 

“It would be impossible to satisfy the public that all was right 
if such accusations as Chief Kohler faces had been passed over 
without a full hearing. Such a course would have looked like 
whitewashing without an effort to learn the truth. It would 
have been unfair to the public and also to Kohler.” 


“Can it be possible,” exclaims the Cleveland Plain Dealer, 
“that the ‘ best chief’ is also the worst chief!” As to possible 
ulterior motives behind the charges the Plain Dealer says: 


“The filing of the charges brings to a focus the fight that has 
been centered on Kohler for the last five years. Kohler became 
Chief May 1, 1903, and while the Cleveland police department 
has risen to the model of all departments.in the country under 
his leadership, Kohler has made the bitterest enemies as well 
as the strongest friends in his management of the force. 

“Strong, fearless, a believer in discipline, almost a martinet, 
Kohler brooked no interference in his control of the department 
and insisted. that his will be law. Through the iron discipline 
he established; the accomplishment of which necessitated the 
breaking down of aJl precedents and the harsh punishment of 
some men, Kohler has made the department what it is, but it 
has been at the cost of bitter hatred by some of his subordinates. 

“ Kohler succeeded George E. Corner as Chief. Up to that 
time the police force had been the political football of politi- 
cians. Kohler, backed by Tom L. Johnson, changed all this. 
From the beginning antagonism was aroused. Opposition 
smoldered for two or three years, but broke into the open in 
October, 1906, when Phil Mooney, then a detective, was reduced 
to the ranks. From that day to this the fight on Kohler has 
seen no cessation. ...... 

“Kohler rose to the head of the police department from the 
ranks of patrolman. To-day he is one of the best known police 
chiefs in the world. He became a member of the police force 
in 1889. He tramped a beat for six years, having been stationed 
in every East-Side precinct, except the thirteenth, in that time. 
Less than thirteen years ago he received his first promotion. 
His rise to the office of Chief was then rapid.” 


Of Kol..er’s “ Golden-Rule ” policy, which he himself describes 
as the rule of common sense, we read in the same paper: 


“ As head of the department Chief Kohler gained national 
reputation. through his ‘ Golden-Rule’ policy, which has been 
widely advertised. Inaugurating this policy, he constituted 
every police officer a judge of all offenders except people who 
had committed felonies. It was left to the patrolman to act as 
peacemaker in fights, to escort the bewildered intoxicated home, 
and to settle all minor offenses outside of the police court.” 
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This year, addressing the International Association of Chiefs 
of Police assembled in Birmingham, Mr. Kohler said: 


“During the years 1908, 1909,and 1910 in which we have ap- 
plied our common sense or _ so-called Golden-Rule policy of ma- 
king or not making arrests, in Cleveland, we have established 
what is conceded to be a world-wide precedent in handling first 
and minor offenders against the laws and ordinances, and the 
relentless prosecution of habitual offenders and confirmed crimi- 
nals. We have, during that . 
time, reduced the number of 
arrests from 30,418 in 1907, 
at which time we were still 
working under the old and 
general custom of making 
arrests, to 10,085 in 1908 (a 
reduction of 66 per cent.) 
and to 6,018 in 1909 (a re- 
duction of 80 per cent.). 
And we look forward to still 
a greater reduction at the 
close of 1910. 

“Under this system we 
have given the members of 
our department more time to 
apprehend persons who have 
committed felonies. About 
14 per cent. of the total num- 
ber of arrests for 1909 were 
charged with felony, with 
less crime committed and 
less property stolen, than 
for a great many previous 
years, and the highest aver- 
age of arrests for felonies in 
the history of the depart- 
MEM a eke 

“Knowing full well that 
arrest and imprisonment of 
petty and first offenders has 
been too generally the cause 
of confirming them in a 
criminal career, our plan has 
avoided arrests for offenses so trivial that the incarceration of 
the offender would be a greater wrong than he had himself 
committed, and, at the same time, we have. instilled in these 
offenders a respect rather than a hatred for the law, and a res- 
olution to be good citizens rather than get square with society 
for their disgrace. We are daily diverting into channels of 
worthy and useful citizenship the stream of youthful and: first 
offenders, that formerly has been so steadily flowing in the 
direction of the jail and penitentiary.” 





FRED C. KOHLER, 


Whose glittering reputation now hangs 
in the balance. 





TOPICS 


WE suggest that the next Cabinet be investigated beforehand.—St. Louis 
Republic. 

CONGRESSMEN are freely signing pardon petitions. 
is gaining ground.— Wall Street Journal. : 

INCIDENTALLY, every tariff speech that is made in Congress nowadays adds 
to the postal deficit.—Jndianapolis News. 

Soon some nervous people will begin worrying about what the comet will 
do when it returns seventy-five years hence.—Chicago News. 


The reciprocity idea 


Passine through the comet’s tail did us no damage for nine reasons, the 
first of which is that we did not pass through it.—Charleston Pest. 

OnE Count de Lesseps is wounded in a duel. Another flies across the 
English Channel. Medievalism and modernity.—New York American. 


PEOPLE who undertake to cure all ailments by going without food.are almost 
invariably benefited to the extent of acquiring a first-rate appetite.— Washing- 
ton Star. 

Ir commutation rates are advanced much farther the man who lives in the 
country will cease to apologize every time he is asked for his address.— Wall 
Street Journal. a. 


MAYBE the Federal Treasury officials think the size of paper money should 
be reduced so as to keep it in proportions with its purchasing power.—Topeka 
State Journal. 

Mr. Loes must be lonesome for Washington these days, when there are so 
many things there that an accommodating private secretary could be blamed 
for.—St. Paul Dispatch. 

WuiteE the Colonel was calling at Vienna, did Emperor Francis Joseph, 
who had read about Dr. Long, keep the Austrian two-headed eagle out of 
sight?— Minneapolis Journal. . 


IN BRIEF 


Anyway, Teddy’s the first man to have kings and queens running down 
to the depot to meet him.—Meridian Dispatch. 


D’ ANNUNZIO boasts that he and Shakespeare use about the same number 
of words, 15,000. But they are arranged very differently.—New York World. 


Mucu of the ‘‘scientific” matter written about the comet is evolved from 
the same material of which comets’ tails are composed.—Rochester Post 
Express. 

Kina Epwarp must have known that after him would come George V. and 
Alfred Austin. These are the perils of being a British king.—Minneapolis 
Journal. 


THe Mormon youth has one advantage—his supply of grandmothers 
doesn’t run out before the pennant race begins to get exciting.—Chicago 
Record- Herald. 


SPEAKING of the approach of the June bride season, it is understood that 
the Hon. Aibdul Hamid won’t do as much marrying as usual this June.— 
Anaconda Standard. 

FanatTIica. friends of the former President have discovered that Mr. Taft 
“hesitated” over the appointment of the Colonel as funeral envoy. He does 
seem to have shilly-shallied until the King was dead.— Minneapolis Journal. 


THE Tenement House Commissioner of New York says the only way to 
make New York a good city to live in is to build subways so that people may 
live out of it. Yes, the Commissioner’s name is Murphy.—Minneapolis 
Journal. 

One of our subscribers threatens to discontinue if we mention the name 
of Theodore Roosevelt again, and another doesn’t like our allusions to 
President Taft. If these two distinguished men are never mentioned again 
in our columns, therefore, our readers will know the reason. 
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TOGETHER THEY MAKE THE WORLD GO ROUND. “YOU ARE THE ONLY PRIVATE CITIZEN WHO EVER REVIEWED GERMAN TROOPS.” 
Frueh in the New York World. 





























IN THE PARK OF THE LORD MAYOR OF BERLIN. THE HIGHER EDUCATION. 
—Macauley in the New York World. 
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A LONDON TREASURE MR. ROOSEVELT FAILED TO SEE. 
When Colonel and Mrs. Roosevelt visited the London church where they were married, they could not see the register, as the proper functionary was out. 
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FERRERO ON ROOSEVELT 


R. ROOSEVELT has been misunderstood by Euro- 
M peans, says the famous. Italian historian, Guglielmo 
Ferrero, so he proceeds to give his own, and, as he 
thinks, a truer idea of the ex-President. People of the Old 
World have been inclined to look upon the “ faunal naturalist ” 
of Africa as an “ American incarnation of the superman”; as 
“akind of dictator” who is to teach “ worn-out Europe” that 
“the cultivation of strength is the only serious object in life.” 
To such people the gentleman whom the Hamburger Nachrich- 
ten calls “ Theodore the Great” 


—Kladderadatsch (Berlin). 


men in general so keenly press on, whether they wish to escape 
the lot of suffering and effort to which they are condemned by 
nature, or persist in considering as the normal incidents of life 
those extreme bursts of energy which circumstances sometimes 
demand.” 


One of Mr. Rooseveit’s “ most cherished ideas” is the belief 
that the aggressive attitude is not proper for the statesmen 


and rulers of the world. Quite the contrary, continues this 
writer, quoting Mr. Roosevelt as foilows: 


“To govern the world a man needs no extraordinary or heroic 
qualities. These are much less valuable tuan such more gen- 
eral qualities as_ rectitude, 





is a second Alexander, aspiring 
to “ the conquest of the universe 
by steel and fire.” He “ dreams, 
perhaps, of the conquest even 
of the planet Mars.” 

This very modern and journal- 
istic historian of Rome has 
already laid bare the soul of . 
Cesar and interpreted in a 
sadly unromantic way the’ 
amours of Anthony and Cleo-, 
patra and the poems of the Au- 
gustan age. He now tries his 
hand, in the Tribuna (Rome), at 
an interpretation of the char- 
acter of the so-called “The- 
odore the Great,” which implies 
that the greatness of the Amer- 
ican statesman is not at all such 








moderation, good sense, and the 
maintenance of an equilibrium 
between brain and brawn.” 


With regard to the peace ques- 
tion, Mr. Ferrero finds in the ex- 
President a finely balanced and 
deliberate mood of mind. Mr. 
Roosevelt is neither “an im- 
perialist, through and through,” 
nor “a rabid pacifist.” Yet, 
while he believes that peace is 
better than war, he considers 
war amuch better thing than 
“possible alternatives.” His 
hero is, in fact, “an American 
of the old stock”; “ possessing 
qualities which made America 
the admiration of our grand- 
sires.” He represents the best 








as that of Milton’s “ great Ema- 
thian conqueror.” On the con- 
trary, Mr. Roosevelt is a man 
of peace, moderation, and modesty, and, indeed, of all other 
mild qualities. Mr. Ferrero declares of those who personally 
meet the ex-President: 


“They will find him a gentle and charming man, of extreme 
simplicity. He immediately strikes one as being perfectly sin- 
cere and honest. He overflows with cheerfulness, good humor, 
health, and physical vigor. All his ideas are marked by modera- 
tion and sound sense. If any one has ever shrunk from assert- 
ing his individuality in conflict with the general drift of human 
ideas, he certainly is the man.” 


In fact, Mr. Roosevelt claims that he is merely the instru- 
ment of his country’s will and even of the world’s will. Thus 
we read the following verdict of this astute Italian: 

“Mr. Roosevelt has always boasted that he has advocated the 


cause of humanity as represented by moderate measures. He 
hates all those extreme measures toward the adoption of which 


TEDDY IN EUROPE. 
“This way, Kings, for your morning lesson!’’—Kladderadatsch (Berlin). 


qualities of Washington and 
Franklin— 


“Idealism, optimism, the 
spirit of democracy, wholesome simplicity of manners and ideas, 
and a strong will to carry out the dictates of fearless and defi- 
nite convictions. It is the possession of these qualifications 
that have rendered him so eminent as a statesman in his own 
country which feels the need of men gifted exactly as he is.” 

But the ex-President is scarcely astatesman in the European 
sense. Itis a mistake, we are told, to think that “ the Presi- 
dent of the American Confederation has more power than a 
European sovereign.” Excepting with regard to foreign affairs 
“ the effective power of the Executive chief is not monarchical, 
but is limited on all sides by the operation of that Anglo-Saxon 
individualism which is intractable in a sense different from that 
in which the individualism of the Latin races is intractable ” and 
leaves the President less powerful than the King. The Presi- 
dent has to follow suit to this individualism of the people, who 
cherish “ an eighteenth-century mistrust of the Government.” 
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It needs “ no complicated brain ” to play this part, but rather the 
qualities of “ men like Mr. Roosevelt, whose ideas are clear and 
simple,men of resolution and activity who are not required to 
see both sides of a question. Unless we regard him from this 
point of view it is impossible to understand him.” 

Mr. Roosevelt’s “famous message against the trusts” pro- 

duced a deep impression throughout the world, says Mr. Fer- 
rero. Europe expected that Roosevelt, “a kind of Farnese 
Hercules armed with a massive club, was going, single-handed, 
to crush the kings of high finance.” His action “could only 
have been possible on the eve of a social revolution in Europe.” 
But his guns were quaker guns. He merely 
wished to make “the great majority of the 
people experience a little moral satisfaction.” 
He never for an instant thought that “ it was 
possible to free the United States of the 
trusts.” Yetit would be a grave mistake to 
think that he spoke in a Pickwickian sense, 
declares this writer. He wished to prove that 
the plutocracy did not overawe him, to encour- 
age those who were opposing financial abuses, 
and to intimidate the rich who abused their 
power. Yet, concludes Mr. Ferrero: 

“The ex-President has never been guilty of 
‘bluffing.’ His ideas have. always been char- 
acterized by simplicity and good sense, and he 
has induced every one to believe that he says 


exactly what he thinks.”—Translation made 
for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 





ROOSEVELTIAN STRENUOSITY CRITI- 
CIZED—While the London Times regards our 
ex-President as “a teacher and example of 
much that we are in danger of losing,” it con- 
demns both his “ philosophy of history ” and his 
“ philosophy of life.” Of this latter we read in this great Eng- 
lish organ that Mr. Roosevelt’s “ philosophy of life, as revealed 
in his many addresses, is very intelligible,” and the writer 
proceeds to expound it as follows: 


“ He preaches the strenuous life. 
‘increase and multiply.’ He is all for courage and activity and 
virility. He would be a peacemaker, and yet would retain the 
warlike virtues. He brushes aside the obstacles which nerves 
and introspection raise in others more complexly constituted, 
and he seems, with his perennial, youthful confidence and 
courage, to have the effect which the presence of a strong man 
overflowing with health and good spirits has among those who 
are no longer robust. All this is attractive, especially toa 
generation which finds life losing simplicity, its pleasures 
growing more artificial and burdensome; which is troubled and 
puzzled by so many problems, by the increase of unsatisfying 
knowledge and of inventions which bring ennui; and which 
calls for other inventions to dispel. that ennui. If we can not 
all enjoy eternal youth, let us at least rejoice that there are 
one or two of our generation who possess it, and who know 
nothing of depression bordering on sickness of spirit.” 


He inculcates the doctrine 


But Mr. Roosevelt sees only one side of life and his theory is 


therefore not perfectly rounded and comprehensive. We read: 


“Mr. Roosevelt’s message is simple; that is, it is incomplete. 
It consists of half-truths writtenin large text. He preaches 
the strenuous life to a generation restless and hurrying to and 
fro as no past generation ever did. He presses this doctrine 
upon his countrymen, in whom the love of repose is no marked 
failing. He would have more manly courage in a ‘ decadent’ 
generation—which discovered the North Pole, opened up Africa, 
and sends volunteers by the dozen down every coal-pit where 
men are in imminent peril. He has left it to others to point 
out that strenuousness is cotapatible, or may be confounded, 
with sterile restlessness, and that what is needful, no less than 
earnest striving, is moderation and quiet courage to live a life 
of obscure usefulness.” 
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MR. ANDREW FISHER, 
The labor leader who becomes Prime 
Minister of the Australian Common- 
wealth after a bitter fight. 
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LABOR’S VICTORY IN AUSTRALIA 


UCH TO THE amazement of newspapers which have 
M. followed the struggle, including the Melbourne Age, 


the general elections throughout Australia have re- 
sulted in a sweeping triumph for the Labor party. Prime 
Minister Alfred Deakin, leader of the fusion forces, has already 
placed his resignation in the hands of the Governor-General, 
who at once sent for the leader of the laborites, Mr. Andrew 
Fisher, whose rule, the London Post surmises, will enjoy a long 
lease of power. The campaign, long and fierce, was what 
the radical Sydney Bulletin describes as “a 
straight fight ” between the fusion of the two 
old parties and the forces of labor upon a 
somewhat simple issue—that of “federated 
government against unification.” The labor- 
ites favored centralization of power; the old 
parties favored decentralization. Put into 
Western terms, it was the idea of Home Rule 
by the six States of the Commonwealth, as op- 
posed to unified or centralized control. The 
Melbourne Age contends that it is the poligy 
of the laborites “to starve the States into 
absolute dependence upon the Federal Parlia- 
ment and thus compel the surrender by the 
States of those functions of government re- 
served to them by the organic law.” A long 
and bitterly contested coal strike, “ which has 
for months seriously dislocated industrial con- 
ditions,” aggravated the fury of the contest at 
the polls. 

Woman suffrage played a prominent part, 
and the feminine ballot was heavy, probably 
deciding the day. It seems clear to the Lon- 
don dailies which comment upon the result that 
woman suffrage tends to make a nation radical, for otherwise the 
Deakin Ministry would not have been so ignominiously routed. 
Still another inference is that the federated form of govern- 
ment in Australia, if labor gets its way, will be abolished or 
radically changed. The six States will cease to exist as such 
and their powers will be transferred to the Federal authority. 
That has been the contention of the Melbourne Age. As regards 
the man who now assumes the post of Prime Minister, we find 
the London Post saying: 


“Mr. Fisher is a cautious and level-headed Scot. He has had 
already one term of office as Prime Minister, during which he 
made national defense the key-note of his policy, laying the 
keel of the Australian Navy, and stipulating that it should, in 
time of war, be absolutely at the disposal of the British Admi- 
ralty. Almost as soon ashe had assumed office the Broken Hill 
miners’ strike commenced, and there was some wild talk on the 
part of some of the leaders. It fell to Mr. Fisher’s duty—and 
he did not shirk the duty—to intimate firmly that the law would 
have to be maintained. Just twelve years before there had 
been another miners’ strike at Broken Hill, and Mr. Andrew 
Fisher, then a working miner in a gold-mine at Gympie (Queens- 
land) sent £15 as his donation to the strike fund. That coinci- 
dence shows the fluidity of social life in Australia—from work- 
ing miner to Prime Minister within twelve years. It shows 
also the sober and responsible character of the Labor party 
there that its head can win to office, and that the mass of the 
electors now, after some experience of Mr. Fisher as Prime 
Minister, are willing to entrust him with the guidance of the 
destinies of the country for the term of a Parliament.” 


Every daily of importance in Australia concedes both the 
completeness of the labor triumph and its wholly unexpected 
character. The Sydney Herald anticipates that the laborites 
may hold power for no less than six years, and the Melbourne 
Age observes that no Prime Minister since the formation of the 
Federal Government has come into office with such absolute 
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THE TRANSATLANTIC BIRD—WILBUR THE NEW EMPEROR OF THE KONGO 
WRIGHT. —KING ALBERT OF BELGIUM. 


GEORGE THE LONG, OF GREECE, SUC- 
CESSOR TO ALEXANDER THE GREAT. 


THE QUEEN OF HOLLAND AND 
PRINCESS JULIANA. 


COMIC STATUETTES THAT ARE AMUSING PARIS. 


mastery of both Senate and House. The passage of a drastic 
land-tax designed to break up the immense holdings of some 
wealthy men is predicted by the Melbourne Age, which sees 
reason to infer from the personnel of the new Fisher Ministry 
that the extremists have not captured the labor forces as they 
had hoped to do. The complete control by the Federal power 
of all natural monopolies is insisted upon by the Sydney Bulle- 
tin, and this policy, it seems from the general tone of Australian 
press comment, will be attained under the Fisher Ministry, 
altho how and when are details concerning which the Prime 
Minister himself is as yet reticent. 





THE INTERNATIONAL OPIUM TENSION 


RRITATION in American official circles over the long delay 
| of the London Government in replying to our invitation 
to take part in the international conference on the opium 
crisis has not been concealed, according to the London Post. 
Nothing has been more remarkable in the recent history of 
Asia than China’s energy in prohibiting opium. Some provinces 
where the cultivation of the poppy was the main agricultural 
industry have plowed up the poppy-fields and substituted wheat, 
barley, and wholesome vegetables; and yet a Christian country 
hke England is charged with delaying its approval of a confer- 
ence which has as its aim the amelioration of human existence. 
All the great Powers, including China and Japan, have agreed 
to send delegates to the conference, which is to be held.at The 
Hague this very summer. The preliminaries have lagged owing 
to the tardiness of the British Government, which, says the 
Paris Temps, has been waiting to hear from Peking. The 
French semiofficial daily understands that the Washington 
Government has by this time received London’s adhesion to the 
gathering “ in principle.” There was a somewhat heated refer- 
ence to the subject by the Chinese Minister in London a few 
weeks ago. Britain’s attitude is believed to be determined by 
the delicacy of the situation with respect to opium in Ceylon, 
the Straits Settlements, and elsewhere in the Far East. 
Colonial officials in some British dependencies are averred in 
the Berlin Kreuz Zeitung to be against the suppression of the 
opium vice, partly because of the revenue derived from it and 
partly from a feeling that Oriental customs should not be inter- 
fered with. That fact’ has inspired in the Indépendance Belge 
some sarcastic reflections relative to the Kongo agitation among 
the English. The English are horrified at the condition of the 
Belgian dependency, it says, while they tolerate a scourge in 


their own. Its text is the report of the commission of inquiry 
into the prevalence of the opium vice in the Straits Settlements 
and the federated Malay States. 

This commission minimized the evil caused by the vice and 
reported against any measure of prohibition. The extreme of 
its recommendation is to suggest that the production and sale 
of opium be a government monopoly. 
remarks: 


Our contemporary 


“We doubt very much whether many impartial persons will 
accept the commission’s optimistic estimate of the extent and 
character of the evil, however they may think there has been 
occasional exaggeration in the opposite direction. They will be 
more imprest by the reasons given for not recommending pro- 
hibition. The chief of these and the one which is decisive is 
the fact that in the Straits Settlements the whole revenue sys- 
tem of the Government has been built up upon the vice. In 
some years the revenue derived from opium has run into millions, 
and this fiscal reliance upon opium has increased, not diminished. 
We can understand the anxiety with which the very thought of 
prohibition is regarded.” 


The opium situation means, to the colonial governments con- 
cerned, the necessity for recasting their financial system, says 
the Manchester Guardian. To business men it will entail anew 
and heavy taxation, besides the ruin of a profitable trade. 
Nevertheless, it seems to the London Post somewhat unfortu- 
nate that the British Government should have delayed so long 
before taking action in the matter of the international confer- 
ence so soon to assemble. “It is a flagrant scandal,” says the 
Etoile Belge (Brussels), “ if there be any complication to defeat 
the work of suppressing the vice of opium simply because one 
of the great colonia] Powers would be embarrassed were the 
vice supprest.” The Paris Gaulois is much inclined to think 
that France is acting with Great Britain in deferring the opium 
“ settlement ” until the natives in Indo-China are “ more pacific.” 
But this assertion is not borne out by the report in the Paris 
Temps to the effect that France and the United States will be 
found side by side in fighting the vice. And the Koelnische 
Zeitung says: 


“The action of the great Powers in the matter of the opiuin 
evil is rapidly becoming an international scandal. The powers 
announced with a loud flourish of trumpets that the evil must 
be terminated in China. Yuan Shi Kai, in the days of his 
power, tried loyally to meet the situation by prescribing the 
quantities of opium to be sold and consumed in certain provinces. 
He was not supported by those in the diplomatic corps at 
Peking. Why does the British Government lag behind the 
United States in dealing with this scandal ? ”"—Translations 
made for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 
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THE CRY OF THE LABORER IN JAPAN 


APAN, IN ITS EFFORTS to keep pace with the progress 

J of the world in general and with the West in particular, 
has also imported all the evils that cling to the industrial 

activities of Europe. This is the complaint made by Mr. S. 

Katayama, a Japanese Socialist who writes in the Neue Zeit 

(Berlin), the weekly organ of the Socialist 

party in the Reichstag. The Japanese work- 

ingman is overtaxed, underpaid, and generally 

exploited by the capitalist. Not only are wo- 

men working in factories in a yearly increasing 

number, but the children under fourteen are 

compelled to become wage-earners. To aggra- 

vate this unsatisfactory condition it is to be 

noted that “during the past two years an in- 

dustrial depression has set in. Wages have 

sunk from 15 to 30 per cent., and the country 

is filled with the unemployed.” 

The Government which came in after the 

Revolution of 1867 promised the people the 

privileges of emancipation, but has laid upon 

them its heaviest burdens, and Mr. Katayama 

informs us: 


“Fifty years ago the landowners bore the 
cost of national expenditure, to-day they pay 
only one-sixth of the budget. Our lawmaking 
is controlled by the large landowners, and the 
workers have no say in the matter. They are 
exploited in Japan not only by the landlords and 
the capitalists, but also by the lawgivers, and their condition 
is becoming worse every year. Thus we see that the present 
budget provides for the reduction of the land tax, of the inher- 
itance and income tax, but for an increase in the direct taxation 
on such articles of common use as tobacco, the production of 
which is a government monopoly.” 


of the Rising Sun. 


The position of the tenants who rent small portions of land 
from the great landed proprietors is most terrible. “ Like the 
industrial workers, they are ruined by high taxation.” To quote 
further: 


“These tenants are most shamelessly exploited by their land- 
lords and are perfectly helpless, as the Japanese police regula- 
tions strictly forbid any cooperation for the improvement of 
their condition. They have no more rights. than the industrial 
workers, for neither 
class has any repre- 
sentative in the local 
or .central Govern- 
ment, and both of 
them are taxed to the 
utmost.” 


He thus describes 
the condition of those 
employed in the vari- 
ous workshops, in- 
cluding State-owned 
factories: 


“They are all de- 
prived of any legal 
protection and deliv- 
ered up defenseless 
to capitalist exploi- 
tation. So are the 
workers in the weav- 
ing and silk home- 
work, so common in 
Japan, where the 
sweating system pre- 
vails in its most hor- 
fible form. Long 
‘hours, 14 to 16, mis- 
erable food, and un- 
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CHILD-LABOR IN JAPAN. 
‘Long hours, miserable food, and unhealthy workshops are the rule.””, Some 48,000 children under 
fourteen are employed in Japanese industries, and a new law now before the Government provides, 
as a great advance, that ‘‘children under sixteen are not to work more than twelve hours a day.” 
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healthy workshops are the rule. . . . The textile industry is the 
most highly developed and the best organized factory work in 
Japan. It employs women and girls in two shifts, which are 
changed every fourteen days. These poor slaves are kept, during 
the intervals between their spells of work, in prison-like dormi- 
tories inside the premises of the manufactory. They are sought 
out in remote parts of the country and forced to agree to a con- 
tract of at least three years for a wage of from $7 to $15 a year. 
In many cases the girls, after paying their employers for board 
and lodging, draw from two cents to four cents 
a day.” ; 


There is indeed a new Factory Act now be- 
fore the Government at Tokyo, we are told. 
Its provisions, however, make but “meager 
improvements” in the lot of the factory hand, 
and it applies only to factories employing fifty 
hands or more. At present there are 48,000 
children under fourteen employed in Japanese 
industries out of a total population of nearly 
50,000,000, and this act provides that none 
under twelve years of age shall be employed 
and “children under sixteen are not to work 
more than twelve hours a day.” The writer 
passes the following sentence on a bill which 
regulates “the necessary cubic feet of air 
space, sanitary arrangements in a factory, and 
other obvious requirements ” : 


“The care and inspection of factories are 
left entirely to the several local administra- 
tions, and the law is so very elastic and can be 
so arbitrarily administered that it will bring 
to the workers, as they are without organi- 
zation or political rights, no relief worthy of mention. Even 
as it is the employers and capitalists are leagued against it.” 

The need of an organized Labor party, under Socialist aus- 
pices, is necessary for the salvation of Japanese laborers, he 
states as follows: 

“Organization and agitation are of urgent necessity for the 
working classes in Japan. But hitherto the police have rendered 
it impossible to do anything in this way. Our police are the 
willing tools of the capitalists and the capitalist Government. 
. . - More than twenty people are languishing in prison because 
they espoused the cause of the workers, and all Socialist papers 
excepting one, the Schakai Schimbum, “Socialist News” 
(Tokyo), have been supprest.” 

The circulation of this paper is only 1,000; it is not offered 
for sale. “We have 
to give the paper to 
the workers,” says 
this Japanese Social- 
ist, “ and beg them to 
read it. They have, 
of course, no money 
to subscribe for it.” 

Mr. Gompers has 
recently been visiting 
the centers of indus- 
try in Europe. He 
should now visit and 
encourage Asia where 
the Labor party is 
in such desperate 
straits. Yet Mr. 
Katayama concludes: 

“Industry in Japan 
is rapidly increasing, 
and where industry is 
carried on under such 
conditions as de- 
scribed above, a soil 
for Socialism is fast 
being prepared.” 
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PHYSICAL GROWTH IN COLLEGE 


[Le YOUNG MAN of the present day not only has 
greater power of growth than the youth of past genera- 
tions, but he is better developed physically, declares 
Dr. Frank J. Born, medical examiner of the Yale University 
Gymnasium, in The Yale Alumni Weekly. In the first place, 
he gives figures to show that growth in college between fresh- 
man and senior years is greater than the normal amount. This 
he attributes in part to the fact that students are devoting them- 
selves to gymnasium work. He says: 

“ Whiie there exists an academic atmosphere, the result of the 
mental training, which every student is conscious of and which 
governs his actions and molds his character, another powerful 
factor is making itself felt, namely, the rapidly growing senti- 
ment in favor of the sound mind in a well-trained body, a senti- 
ment not exprest in words, but manifested 


course. In such cases there is an inherent tendency to a more 
rapid development supplemented by an extraordinary capacity 
for physical work. ...... 

“The baseball and crew candidates show a more decided 
change, for in these groups we find a few men of the football 
type, but more of those individuals who follow the general law 
of development. 

“In the remaining groups we note larger increases, for here 
we come in contact with the average student. . . . Attention 
is called to the exceedingly small increase in lung capacity of 
the track athlete, only 20 cubic inches. This is not unusual, 
however, for we have found that in many track athletes, espe- 
cially the long-distance and cross-country runners, the lung 
capacity was only average and sometimes below normal. From 
our observations we believe that in this type of athlete the 
breathing must be shallow and confined to the lower parts of 
the lungs, the bases, in order that the equilibrium between the 
production of the waste matter in the muscles and its elimina- 
tion from the blood through the lungs may be quickly reestab- 
lished, a condition called ‘second wind,’ and 





by the general attitude of the student body 
which compels the individual to recognize the 
importance of the physical and its influence 
upon the character. This is partially indi- 
eated by the increasing number of students 
who are taking some definite and regular ex- 
ercise, and who consult daily with the physi- 
cians at the gymnasium as to the best line of 
work suitable in their particular case. We 
leave out of consideration the athlete who rep- 
resents a comparatively small group, and re- 
fer to the type represented by the student 
who, because of lack of time or lack of ability, 
is not actively engaged in any of the major 
branches of athletics. ...... 

“Dr. Minot, in his book entitled ‘Age, 
Growth, and Death,’ says: ‘Any one can ob- 
serve that the younger generation of to-day 
tends to surpass its parents in physical devel- 
opment. How to explain the remarkable im- 
provement we do not know. I find myself led 
to the hypothesis that the better health of 
the mothers secures improved nourishment in 
the early stages of the offspring and that the 
maternal vigor is at least one important im- 
mediate cause of the betterment of the 
children.’ While we concur in this opinion, 
our study of the question leads us to infer that 








so necessary tothe runner. The well-devel- 
oped lower thorax and the flattened condition 
of the upper portion confirm us in our opinion.” 

On the whole, Dr. Born’s figures are exceed- 
ingly encouraging to those who are anxious 
that participation in college athletics should 
not be confined to the members of the various 
official “ teams.” 





ARCTIC IRRITABILITY 


OJOURN IN THE polar regions for two 
S or three year seems to be bad for the 

nerves. It brings ona peculiar state of 
nervous sensitiveness, which is now known to 
physicians and easily recognized by them. A 
writer in The Lancet (London, May 7) says 
that the extreme irritability of the victims of 
this condition is very troublesome; the most 
absurd trifle may raise a veritable storm of 
rage, and caustic speeches evoke yet more 
caustic retorts, till the atmosphere is omi- 
nously charged. He continues: 








a far more important factor in the solution of 
the problem is the larger appreciation of the 


i ; Whosh how a college course helps 
influence of the physical upon the mental and tae aris salt np pence P 


the moral which is resulting in increased facil- 
ities for physical development. A partial indication of our 
statement that the number of students who are taking some 
definite and regular exercise is increasing, is the fact that 88 
per cent. of the class were actively interested in some form of 
exercise, while only 12 per cent. did not participate in any 
special branch. The various forms of activity with their per- 
centage are: 
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The average increase of the crew, track, and football groups 
are next considered, and it is found that they are comparatively 
small. We read: 


“The increase in weight of the typical individual of the foot- 
ball group is unusually small, only one-half of the increase 
characteristic of the period between 19 and 23. Many hypotheses 
might be advanced in explanation of this fact, but after a care- 
ful study of this slight growth increment, which was first 
brought to our attention some three years ago, we have con- 
cluded that the football type represents a group of young men 
of superior physical endowment and vitality who reach that 
point where the growth power practically disappears much 
earlier than the average, usually during their preparatory school 


DR. FRANK J. BORN, 


“In no other surroundings does the beam 
in one’s own eye become so microscopic and 
the mote in one’s brother’s eye so obvious 
as in these circumstances, and only in the silent watches of 
the night does the consciousness of personal failings return 
and restore the mental equilibrium necessary for an impartial 
judgment of the failings of others. Even these short periods 
of impartial self-examination are naturally wanting in those in 
whom self-consciousness is a congenital defect. As with hus- 
band and wife who have long lived together, every thought, 
every fault, every trick of manner or speech becomes known to 
all who are sharing in a polar expedition, every one’s views on 
every subject under the sun are common property. Under no 
other conditions is the truth of the old adage, ‘ There is nothing 
new under the sun,’ so forcibly driven home as in the third 
winter of an Arctic expedition. While the expedition is still 
in contact with land, or when active progress is made toward a 
definite aim, all goes well, but when the ship is frozen in, and 
the only sense of motion is limited to the observation of a line 
passed through a hole in the ice to indicate the course of the 
current, the strain begins. Dr. Blessing’s prophylactic meas- 
ures are constant employment and a strict limitation of the as- 
sociation of the officers with the crew. ‘ Birds of a feather 
flock together,’ and the democratic infraction of this rule leads 
not only to loss of discipline but also to discomfort on both 
sides. For work to be sufficiently varied more room must be 
given than was available on the Fram in 1893, when the maker 
of a pair of ski had to work in a temperature of — 20°. Book- 
binding, painting, carving, plaiting, leather work, and carpen- 
tering are all useful adjuncts in the wise employment of time, 
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and the forethought of friends which provides presents and sur- 
prize packets to mark not only the first but also the later fes- 
tive seasons in the coming years -will be amply repaid by the 
gratitude of the recipients.” 





THE LIVING SANDS OF CERAM 


HERE IS AN uninhabited island of the Dutch East 

Indies, where, if we are to believe a writer in The 
Volta Review (Washington, May), the sea beach is alive 

and crawls, the trees have roots that grow in the air, and the fish 
come out of the sea to climb the trees of the neighboring jungle. 
This remarkable island, we are told, has been visited by David 
Fairchild, now in charge of foreign plant and seed introduction 














By Courtesy of **The Volta Review,’’ Washington, D.C. 
A FLYING BUTTRESS OF THE JUNGLE. 

This is a natural growth of tree-roots, common to all this 
species of tropical fig-tree. Good photographs taken in the 
jungle are rare, owing to the fact that the miasmatic atmos- 
phere generally ruins the photographer’s films. 


in the United States Department of Agriculture. The accom- 
panying reproduction is from one of Mr. Fairchild’s photo- 
graphs. Says the writer: 


“This picture illustrates almost the first object which met 
Mr. Fairchild’s eyes upon landing—a species of fig-tree whose 
roots start out of its trunk at a distance of eight to ten feet 
above the ground, and then grow downward to meet the marshy 
soil in the form of a natural flying buttress. These trees, Mr. 
Fairchild says, are some fifty to sixty feet in height. Their 
leaves look like the leaves of a rubber plant, and their juice is 
milky white Jike that of the milkweed. 

“*This tree,’ Mr. Fairchild writes, ‘grows so near the sea- 
shore that a species of climbing fish crawls up these roots, some- 
times to a distance of thirty or forty feet. When we landed on 
this island there were hundreds of these fish jumping around on 
the sand and climbing the roots of such trees as this, hunting 
for insects. 

“* As we set foot on this coast of wonders I turned in amaze- 
ment to my companion and said, “Why, Mr. Lathrop, the sea 
beach is running away!” It is no exaggeration to say that the 
beach was alive with hermit crabs. They seemed as numerous 
as the sands of the sea, and were of about the same color. 
Their shells ranged in size from a pin’s head to that of a horse- 
chestnut, and they were in constant motion, thousands upon 
thousands of them, crawling up and down the blades of grass 
and swarming over the trunks of the trees in the beach jungle. 

“« These moving sands, with a background of trees whose roots 
were apparently all above ground, and which were covered by 
tree-climbing fish, form2d the most fantastic picture that it 
has ever been my fortune to Jook upon.’ ” 
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COLORED FOODS, GOOD AND BAD 


ik QUESTION of coloring-matters to be used in food 
products is an oldone. The coppery-green canned vege- 
table and the brilliant blue or yellow bonbon have been 
alike objects of suspicion on the consumer’s part and of indig- 
nant defense on that of the producer and distributer. One of 
the most exhaustive studies of the subject has recently been 
made by a commission appointed by the Paris Academy of 
Medicine at the instance of the French Government. The re- 
port of the commission is described in the Revue Scientifique 
(Paris, April 30) by one of its members, Prof. A. Béhal, of the 
High School of Pharmacy. Says this authority: 


“The questions [presented to the Commission] will receive 
different solutions as they refer to food-substances intended for 
daily consumption or to pastry, bonbons, or liqueurs which are 
absorbed only in small quantities and irregularly. . . . Caze- 
neuve concludes . . . that (1) coloring-matters intended to be 
used with food should be sold under the seal of the maker, who 
should be responsible for the quality and nature of the product 

; they should be called by some well-known name and not 
by a fancy title; (2) the colors should be always pure, free 
from sulfate of soda and other substances, whether injurious or 
not; (3) wine, beer, vinegar, and butter should not be artifi- 
cially colored 

“ Klopine has studied the action of coal-tar colors... and 
finds that, of 50 colors belonging to ten different chemical grouns, 
15 were clearly poisonous and 20 were suspected. . . . He finds 
that there is no definite relation between the composition and 
the toxicity. He concludes that when the action is prolonged, 
anilin colors, even those that would seem inoffensive, may pro- 
voke troubles. He advises definitely against the use of color- 
ing-matters in the preparation of food products and drinks.” 


This is not all, however. Recent experiments show that the 
living cells of which organisms are composed seem to have a 
selective action on certain coloring-substances. If these are 
toxic, a very small portion may become concentrated in certain 
cells and prove fatal to them. Thus certain colors are fatal to 
microorganisms, no matter how dilute the solution. The color 
gathers finally in the living cells, the only difference being that 
the more dilute the solution the longer it takes for the color to 
concentrate and produce its effect. Evidently any cell that has 
the property of fixing the color in sufficient quantity will be 
killed. To quote further: 


“The introduction of coloring-matters into the human organ- 
ism may thus cause the destruction of a certain number of cells. 
Altho these substances have hitherto been regarded as inoffen- 
sive, this is due in great part to the fact that they have been 
taken in with foods that themselves appropriate the coloring- 
matter and prevent it from acting on the living cells. Possibly 
liquids, colored artificially by these substances, said to be in- 
offensive, when introduced into the stomach of a fasting person, 
might act differently, destroying a greater or less quantity of 
those cells that are most apt to fix these coloring-substances. ” 


It will thus be seen that Cazeneuve’s conclusions, given 
above, are amply justified. In regard to the empioyment of 
definite and well-understood names for coloring-matters, the 
author says: 


“The necessity cf using a definite chemical name, so far as 
possible, is justified because we find in commerce, sometimes 
under more than ten different names, an identical coloring-mat- 
ter made by different firms. .. . It may be seen that it is 
necessary to call a color by its chemical name, to prevent the 
substitution, even in good faith, for an inoffensive substance, of 


“ Considering all these facts, the Commission is of opinion 
that the use of all coal-tar colors in food products should be for- 
bidden. Such products are bread, meat, milk, oils, butter, etc. 
They should also be prohibited in drinks and liquids of daily use 
—wine, cider, perry, beer, etc 

“As for caramel, cochineal, and chicory, dedicated by long 
custom to the coloration of brandies, vinegar, and cider, these 
may be accepted without inconvenience for the products named. 
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“ On the other hand, the Commission thinks that the use of 
certain coal-tar colors may be permitted in pastry, candy, and 
certain liqueurs that are not used daily and are taken only in 
small quantities, under the following conditions: 

“The colors must be such as are known to be inoffensive in 
small doses; they must be sold by the manufacturers under seal, 
and the label must state, besides the trade name, the chemical 
name of the substance ; such colors must be commercially pure.” 


In conclusion, Professor Béhal tells us the Commission con- 
demns black coloring-matters, allows the decorative coloration 
of pastry, tho condemning the coloration of the mass itself: to 
simulate yolk of egg, forbids the use of coal-tar colors in acid 
sirups intended for children’s use, allows the coloring of the 
shells of eggs and the “ bluing ” of sugar with ultramarine, and 
. agrees to the use of almost any color on the rinds of cheeses, 
apparently on the understanding that this part of the cheese is 
not intended for the consumption of human beings. —Translation 
made for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 





SILENT SIGNAL. SYSTEMS FOR HOSPITALS 


EVICES FOR summoning aid quickly and accurately 
D are evidently needed in a hospital, but the ordinary 

electric bell or buzzer can not be used on account of 
the noise it makes. Some other sense than that of hearing must 
be relied upon to give the signals. The latest inventions in 
this line are described in The International Hospital Record 
(Washington) by Maurice Levison. The writer tells us at the 
outset that some hospital builders and administrators have 
minimized the necessity of a call system—a most mistaken idea. 
He goes on to say: 

“The signal system is to the patient as necessary as the wire- 
less telegraph is to the modern ship. The call system is the only 
way by which the patient can summon assistance, and at times 
their wants are as necessary as medicine—imagine a call for a 
pan of water and the patient unable to summon a nurse. I 
know of one case in a hospital where fifteen patients in a ward 
were given no attention from nine o’clock in the evening until 
morning, as no calls were answered by the nurse or orderly. 
This was not the fault of the hospital, but of the system used, 
as the nurses were not checked and the patients were at their 























WHERE THE CALL FOR HELP IS RECEIVED. 


When the patient presses the button a lamp is lit at this 
nurse’s station. The lamp can not be turned off here, but can 
only be operated from the patient’s bedside, thus insuring a 
visit from the nurse. 


mercy. The neglect in the past has not been the fault of the 
nurses, but of the system of calling. 

“ A signal system for a hospital must be designed to meet the 
peculiar requirements of that institution. It must be noiseless, 
as quietness is one of the main features to be considered in the 
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modern hospital. It must be a system that will check the 
nurse, so that calls can not be released except from the calling- 
station at the patient’s bedside, and not released at the annun- 
ciator. It must be arranged so that calls will be answered only 
once by the nurse and not repeated as was the case with the 

















A “C. Q. D.”’ FOR HOSPITAL PATIENTS. 


‘The signal system is to the patient as necessary as the wireless 
telegraph is to the modern ship.”’ 


old annunciator system, which, when the nurse failed to reset 
the annunciator, restored the call just answered, making it 
necessary for another nurse to visit that call, only to be informed 
that the call had already been taken care of. This last-men- 
tioned defect adds operating expense, as calls are repeated. 
Systems operating on lamps have been found to give the best 
results, but the voltage of these systems should not be over 10 
or 15 volts from a safety standpoint. Experience has taught 
that cords are the main source of trouble on any system, as they 
receive abuse at the hands of the patient, and if a higher volt- 
age is used this endangers the safety of the patient, as the 
cords are worn and a shock of 110 volts alternating or direct 
current has a disastrous effect.” 


The commonest form of nurse’s call system, the writer tells 
us, uses an ordinary electric lamp as an indicator, the bulbs 
being placed in any one of various ways to suit conditions. In 
connection with the call-device a release-plate is used, consist- 
ing of a portable push-button and a button mounted on a plate 
which the nurse operates to release the call, all of which is in- 
stalled in the patient’s room. We read: 


“This button will release only that call which has been sent 
from its corresponding portable button operated by the patient. 
It is also an essential feature that calls be not released from 
the calling-button which the patient operates, as the call, when 
once set, must remain set until released by the nurse from the 
reset button mounted in the wall at patient’s bedside. If 
patients could reset from the calling-button they would flash 
the lamp and have no assurance that the lamp were burning, as 
it might be in the off position and the patient would think the 
lamp burning. Also, if it is necessary for the nurse to release 
at the portable button, the patient might be lying on the button 
and the nurse would disturb the patient to reset from that 


“An emergency system may be desired. This consists of a 
button mounted on the plate, which is operated by the nurse 
when the patient becomes delirious or beyond her control. She 
may operate this switch to summon assistance and not leave the 
room. Patients have been left by nurses when in a delirious 
state and have leapt from windows while the nurse was absent 
to get assistance. The act of operating this emergency illumi- 
nates a red light over the door of the room or at any point 
which may be desired. The act of pressing the emergency but- 
ton may be arranged to dash automatically the same lamp as 
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used for calling the nurse, the intermittent flashing notifying 
that it is an emergency call.” 


A clock arrangement may be used which will record on a tape 
the time of the call, the time of the answer, and the number of 
the room. The tape then gives the superinterdent a record for 
use in dealing with complaints. 





A DEMONSTRATION OF CREATION 


"| AHAT THE CREATION of the world may be demon- 
strated scientifically is asserted by Antonin Rousset in 
Cosmos (Paris). His argument, tho he does not state 

this explicitly, would appear to rest on the assumption that in- 

finity in space and time are closely connected, so that a body 
whose boundaries are limited must also possess a limited exist- 
ence, having a definite beginning and ending. Says Mr. Rousset: 


“Tt may be said with certainty that there are but two possible 
hypotheses of the origin of matter . . . either it is eterna] and 
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is true for all the celestial bodies of the solar system, and for 
the whole universe.”—Translation made for THE LITERARY 
DIGEST. 





COAL FOR AN OCEAN GREYHOUND 


[= ACCOMPANYING striking representation of the 
quantity of coal necessary to replenish the bunkers of one 
of the giant Cunarders for a single voyage is somewhat 
more than a mere diagram. The trains represented in it actu- 
ally exist and must be employed in the transportation of the 
coal to the English coast; the only fictitious thing is the placing 
of them side by side. The picture is from The Sphere (London), 
from which we also quote the following: 

“The coaling of a Cunarder for a single journey across the 
Atlantic is a more serious feature than the landsman would 
imagine. A man looks into his newly replenished coal-cellar in 
November and comforts himself with the thought that he has 
warmth in store for his household over the winter, but an ordinary 
railway truckload of coal would fill that cellar three or four 

times over, and he would be puzzled 





as to where to put such a quantity 
if he had it. The coal-cellar of the 
Mauretania is another matter, tho 
as she is seen coming up outside 
Fishguard she looks at first but 2 
mere speck on the horizon. Her huge 
mass, however, seems to swell out 
perceptibly every second as she ap- 
proaches, and as she comes alongside 
the tender one realizes what a vast 
problem in energy she is. The dia- 
grammatic view of one of the giant 
Cunarders being coaled will help to 
show the enormous quantities in- 
volved. 

“A coal-train of thirty wagons 
measures from 500 feet to 600 feet in 
length, and a coal depot with twenty- 
two sets of rails side by side would 
cover a width of nearly 300 feet, or 
an area of over four acres of ground 
altogether. The whole of this huge 
quantity of the best steam coal ob- 
tainable is required for each trip 
across the Atlantic, and it all has to 
be turned into steam, heat, and 
smoke. And yet it occupies but a 
small fraction of the available stor- 





COAL CONSUMED BY THE “MAURETANIA” ON EACH TRIP. 
Twenty-two trainloads of best steam coal waiting to charge the Mauretania with energy for one voyage. 


has always existed, without beginning, or it has had a begin- 
ning, in which case it is allowable for us to investigate its 
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hypotheses ? 

“If matter is eternal, it has always existed. Now what has 
no beginning can have no end, because a thing can not be finite 
and infinite at the same time. Furthermore, as that which has 
neither beginning nor end is necessarily infinite and thus can 
not present any contour or limited form, it must necessarily be 
immaterial 

“This shows implicitly that nothing that is material can be 
without a beginning, and that consequently all hypotheses about 
a pretended eternal matter or a supposed world that has always 
existed must be abandoned, seeing that only an immaterial 
power can be eternal. If then a substance, or the terrestrial 
globe, has had a beginning, it must be that a superior power has 
formed or created it. Thus the necessary fact of the beginning 
of the world involves as a consequence the necessary fact of its 
creation, which implies the existence of a superior creative 
power. 

“This consequence had already been recognized by the learned 
mathematician Cauchy. He asserted, in fact, that the earth 
could not have existed for an infinite number of years, seeing 
that their sum would constitute a number necessarily always 
finite, being susceptible of augmentation and diminution. 

“According to this observation we should be forced to conclude 
that the earth had a beginning, namely, its creation. The same 


it possible to decide between these two 





age space in this leviathan, so small] 
indeed in proportion that the or- 
dinary passenger is scarcely aware 
of its existence. It is hidden deep 
in the bowels of the huge vessel and all below the long 700-foot 
water-line of the steel hull. 

“ Outside the precincts of the colliery the transit of all these 
coal-laden trains to the Mersey counts for a considerable item 
to the railway companies; but the calculation does not end here. 
If circumstances permitted of the vessel being taken to a mod- 
ern coaling-port such as Barry or Garston docks, where a series 
of 30-ton hydraulic or electric lifts would raise each wagon 
bodily and tilt over the contents direct into the ship at one 
stroke and with no manual aid, the coaling-process would occupy 
but a very short time. But this is yet to be achieved in the 
case of these fast first-class liners, which are not to be exposed 
to the coal dust that necessarily arises by such processes ; there- 
fore the supply has to be put in by the older method. 

“These twenty-two trains are brought to the Mersey and dis- 
charged into low, flat coal-barges, which are towed in long rows 
alongside each Cunarder while at her moorings in the Sloyne, 
and just on the water-line a number of oblong doors are thrown 
open. Through these the.coal is shoveled into the vast, dark 
caverns by some hundreds of men working night and day with 
all their might till the whole of the 7,000 tons is put in. When 
the number of all those who are directly employed in the proc- 
ess is found and multiplied by those dependent on them or who 
have their living by catering to their wants it may be assumed 
that for every 1,000 persons who require to be carried across 
the Atlantic in ease and comfort the strenuous labor of 10,000 
and probably the livelihood of 20,000 must be involved.” 
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A MUSEUM OF LIVING PLANTS 


ies DESCRIPTIVE name is given to the modern type 
of botanical garden by Dr. William Trelease, director of 
the Shaw Garden, St. Louis, writing in Science (New 
York, May 6). It is the museum idea that now controls, he 
tells us, not the popular conception of such a garden, which is 
that it is simply a large collection of plants, “grouped for rea- 
sons of economy and convenience, like the bottles on the shelves 
of a laboratory.” He says: 


“ Few visitors to amuseum or a garden carry away a distinct 
impression of fifty objects, tho they have gazed upon and per- 
haps observed hundreds—while they may have seen thousands. 
If they have derived pleasure and an impression that the collec- 
tion is worth while, and have carried away an understanding of 
something not before so well understood, they are likely to re- 
turn and to send others to see what they haveseen. The second, 
and especially the last, of these results depends upon some 
salient feature of the exhibit. Beauty, taste, and order may 
give pleasure and make a collection worth seeing for the general 
impression it creates; but a les- 
son is much more often taught 
than picked up. ...... 

“ Guided by a botanist whose 
first love is a broad comparative 
knowledge of the vegetation of 
the earth, planned by an artist 
whose skill can convert the pic- 
ture of his mind into something 
that the eye can see, cared for 
by a gardener to whom a dande- 
lion or a dock in place is as de- 
sirable as an oak or an orchid 
out of place is undesirable, such 
a garden calls for the further 
constant care of the teacher to 
insure through unceasing watch- 
fulness that what is intended 
to be educational shall be kept 
from becoming near-demonstra- 
tion, and the alert supervision 
of the investigator in each field 
of research so that experiment 
may not turn into chance and 
supposedly adequate resources 
prove quite inadequate when 
‘drawn on at a critical moment. 
‘These talents are rarely if ever 
embodied in one person. The 
garden that is to profit by them 
is likely to cherish their possessors in the order indicated, even 
tho, finally, in taking rank in the achievement of its highest 
aim—the enlargement of knowledge—there are last which shall 
be first and there are first which shall be last.” 





‘PHOTOGRAPH OF A RAINBOW—The accompanying pho- 
‘tograph of a rainbow in the English lake country is reproduced 
from Knowledge and Scientific News (London). Allan Phillip, 
‘who took the picture, writes thus about it: 


“ A rainbow in itself isso common a phenomenon that it calls 
for no special comment; but there are few natural phenomena 
‘which present such difficulties to photography. Itis this which 
leads me to believe that the accompanying photograph may be 
‘of some interest. I claim no merit in the production of this 
picture ; circumstances favored me, hence the result. I was on 
the summit of the Castle Crag in the vale of Borrowdale when 
‘a thick mist suddenly came over the neighboring hills and en- 
veloped me. The sun gleaming through this mist ‘ painted’ a 
rainbow of exceptional brilliance on the screen of thin cloud 
‘below. The bow stood out the brighter because the background 
‘was dark in the shadows of the clouds. The exposure was only 
‘one-twentieth second, and I used a Barnet ortho. plate, backed, 
but without the yellow screen. The plate was developed with 
pyro-soda very dilute, development taking nearly twenty min- 
utes to complete. I have not retouched the negative in any 
way. Onthe photo Lake Derwentwater is seen in the distance; 
.and the coach road stands out white as it winds along the valley.” 
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THE TELEPHONE IN MEDICINE 


"T \HAT A TELEPHONE with a very clear and loud- 
speaking transmitter may be of the greatest aid to 
physicians in the diagnosis of disease is shown by a 

writer in The Lancet (London, May 7). A transmitter possess- 
ing these qualities in an unusual degree has been recently de- 
vised in England by S. G. Brown, who described it at a meeting 
of the Institution of Electrical Engineers. His invention will 
enable a physician to examine a patient by telephone a hundred 
miles away. Says the writer in The Lancet: 

“Primarily Mr. Brown’s interest in the subject was ... to 
magnify the sounds produced in the ordinary telephone, and thus 
to render telephony at great distances a practical matter. 
Eventually he has designed a remarkable accessory to the tele- 
phone which incidentally may prove to be a valuable adjunct to 
the diagnostician. The electric stethoscope in its present form 
causes the sound of the heart to be three times as loud as in the 
ordinary stethoscope. If, however, the telephone relay invented 
by Mr. Brown is attached, the two instruments combined raise 





PHOTOGRAPH OF A RAINBOW. 


the intensity of the sound some twenty times and more. The 
instrument was tested in a number of diseased heart cases and 
it appeared to render diagnosis particularly easy and revealed 
some phenomena only previously suspected.” 


When the instrument was applied directly to the heart the 
sound of the beats in the telephones is reported to have been 
uncomfortably loud and to have been easily heard not only by 
the patient but by all those standing around, even when the tele- 
phones were in position on the head of the operator. We read: 


“The stethoscope as used increased the heart-beats to the 
almost complete exclusion of the shriller or breathing sounds. 
The instrument can be so tuned, however, that nothing but the 
breathing sounds are audible. The passage of the air through 
the lungs was heard as ‘ the roar of wind through a forest of 
trees.’ Replacing the telephone head-piece by a transformer 
the stethoscope was joined to the ordinary telephone service, 
and for the sake of experiment the sound of the heart has been 
transmitted over several miles of telephone line to medical men 
in various parts of London. The sounds received were as loud 
and clear, it is stated, as when heard locally. It is suggested 
that it is now possible for the physician, say, in London, to ex- 
amine a patient, say, in the country, stethoscopically, and to 
arrive at a correct diagnosis. The instrument may obviously 
become of distinct service to the deaf, and the ordinary tele- 
phone sounds can by its means be projected into a room so that 
every one present can hear. A public performance may thus 
be reproduced in the hearing of a company of persons present 
in a reom remote frem the aetual scene. ” 











AGAINST THE PRIZE-FIGHT 


CCORDING to program San Francisco will be chiefly in- 
yee terested on July 4 in a pugilistic exhibit between the 
supreme physical exponents of the white and black 
races, and there is a general and rapidly growing movement of 
protest among the churches of all denominations against what 
they regard as a desecration of the day. If they can not stop 
the fight, and it appears that the contest under the guise of a 
boxing-match is countenanced by the laws of 
California, they propose to carry out counter- 
attractions. Many clergymen and_ evan- 
gelists, it is said, are preparing to invade 
San Francisco for the purpose of this coun- 
ter-demonstration. The Christian Herald 
(New York) sketches the plan in these 
words: 


“Tents will be pitched near the prize-ring, 
and it may even happen that the ‘roped 
arena,’ as the fighters call it, will be a ring 
within a ring, being completely surrounded 
by masses of Christian people, who will em- 
phasize, their protest by religious services at 
which brutality, and especially prize-fighting, 
will be unsparingly denounced. An evangel- 
istic procession will probably be an incident 
of the occasion. This spectacular crusade 
against the revival of pugilism in America 
may not be without good results. We se- 
riously doubt, however, that it wiii dissuade 
the California authorities. Large revenues 
are involved in this particular affair. and 
soon thousands of moving-picture shows will 
be demoralizing our young people with pic- 
tures of the encounter. [f the churches couid 
stop these degrading exhibitions, they would 
be dealing a deadly blow to vice by taking 
away its source of support.” 


Protests from most of the religious bodies 
have been filed with the Governor of the 
State, but that he intends to do anything 
has not. yet been authoritatively declared, 
says The California Christian Advocate (San 


Francisco). It has generally been given out that the power to 
act resides with the district-attorney if with anybody, a point 
which this journal discusses: 


“ That is by no means sure. Other governors have not hesi- 
tated to declare themselves and when necessary set in motion 
all the forces at their command to prevent such a disgrace. 
On the contrary, strictly speaking, district-attorneys can not 
act until a law has been broken. The fact is the matter is 
squarely before the Governor of this State. We know there are 
a lot of technicalities to be alleged, at the same time we know 
that society has the inherent right to protect itself. It will be 
urged in a plausible way that boxing within certain limits is 
lawful. It is precisely this distinction between a legitimate 
and illegitimate act that an executive officer of the law is called 
upon to make. These brutal bullies are well aware of the 
transgression of the law. It is their purpose to take advantage 
of the law to commit a wrong against the community. There 
is no lack of distinction in this case. The advantage of the law 
is a flagrant abuse of the law. Any officer of the law who 
affects to see no ground for interfering in this prize-fight is 
guilty of a piece of self-sophistication, amounting in the end 
to hypocrisy. Letters and resolutions will not answer in this 
case. These are a kind of demoniacal possession which will not 
come out by resolutions and declarations. Great committees 
composed of fifty or of a hundred leading citizens must be at 
the expense in time and money to visit the Governor and pre- 
sent the case personally. It is tremendously worth while. It is 
a question of lowering the standard of morals to the level of 


GOVERNOR GILLETTE OF CALIFORNIA. 


One religious journal, commenting on 
the Governor's reluctance to exercise 
his powers to stop the fight in San 
Francisco, says that “ any officer of the 
law who affects to see no ground for in- 
terfering in this prize-fight is guilty of 
a piece of self-sophistication, amount- 
ing in the end to hypocrisy. 


sheer brutality. Every man who loves the name of California 
should do something. It is an outrage that public officials must 
be driven to their duty. We hope every church federation, 
every good government league, and every group of good citizens 
that can be gotten together will call on the Governor and arouse 
him to action. It is a reproach which can not be wiped out. 
Everything that can be done should be done to prevent this 
shameful exhibition of brutality.” 


The Western World, a Catholic journal of Des Moines, dis- 
cusses the general question of the relation of the community to 
this and other fights, boldly asserting that 

“we are brutes.” We read: 


“In San Francisco last week a young prize- 
fighter, Tommy McCarthy, died as the result 
of injuries he received during a ‘go’ with 
Owen Moran, who is said to be an English- 
man! Now the Churches in California and in 
many other States are protesting loudly 
against prize-fighting in general and against. 
the coming contest between Jeffries and 
Johnson on the Fourth of July. But they 
will not be able, it appears, to prevent the 
pulling off of that battle on the anniversary 
of our national Declaration of Independence. 
Jeffries and Johnson are now training for the 
encounter. Each is installed in his training- 
camp and is surrounded by trainers and spar- 

. ring-partners, who have nothing else to do in 
this world besides assisting the professional 
pugilists in getting into ‘condition.’ The 
weather on the coast is delightful, the ocean 
breezes and the undiluted sunshine of heaven 
combine to make an atmosphere which the 
animals can not help enjoying. There is 
plenty of honest work for strong young men 
to do in this country and at this season, but 
these fighters and their followers would much 
rather amuse themselves in training-quarters 
than look for work or do any. Anyhow, 
prize-fighters don’t have to really work. They 
can make enough out of one fight to support 

. themselves and families for the rest of their 
lives. If after the battle they still hanker 
after more money, the stage is ever ready to 
weleome them to accept leading réles. It is 
a fine business. The McCarthys and the 
Morans and ever so many more of these 
pugilists are Catholics. . The newspapers 

last week related that Tommy McCarthy’s mother had a bet 
of $500 that her son would win from Moran. He lost his 
life, as the indirect consequence, no doubt, of the fight. In 
other words, his death was the result, as the coroner’s jury 
declared, of accidental causes. Now the family is over- 
whelmed with grief. This youth was their hope, as every 
likely lad is the hope of his parents. But he is dead now. 
His life is ended before it had fairly begun. The young man 
who was his opponent and who has felt great sorrow, ap- 
parently, over the sad occurrence, will continue his career as a 
prize-fighter. The laws against prize-fighting, such as they 
are, can be easily evaded. The Jeffries-Johnson fight, for in- 
stance, is called a ‘ boxing-bout’ and can not be prevented in 
California, it seems, because the law of that State prohibits: 
only prize-fighting. We deplore this brutal pugilism; we are 
excited for a while after a youth has been injured or killed in 
the ring. We assert that the ‘ manly art’ is being degraded by 
exhibitions of brutality. We appeal to governors and legisla- 
tures to put an end-to these prize-fights as being immoral and 
demoralizing to the principals and to the public.” 


The Herald and Presbyter (Cincinnati) recommends that all 
parts of the country petition their representatives in Congress, 
by means of the fifty-word night message, to urge the passing 
of the Walter Smith Anti-prize-fight Bill which undertakes to: 
prohibit the transportation of any picture or description of any 
prize-fight or encounter of pugilists under whatever name, or 
any record or account of betting on the same. 
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ENGRAVERS ALTERING THE PLATES OF THE ENG- 
LISH PRAYER-BOOK. 


MOVING PICTURES IN CHURCH 


HICAGO is said to gather on Sunday evenings one-sixth 
¢ of its entire population into 466 amusement places where 

moving pictures are the chief attractions. 
compete in their several capacities. 
and ten-cent shows are thronged,” 
Christian Advocate (Detroit), “ while the churches are thinly 
attended.” From this statement to the following question is an 
easy transition: Why should not the Church be as wise as the 
world and go in for moving-picture attractions? This Methodist 
journal takes the query seriously, as the following shows: 


Other cities 
“The theaters and five- 
observes The Michigan 


“It is thought that inasmuch as the church attractions would 
be free, the crowds would prefer them, especially the poor 
people. 

“ As for the pictures, ‘ the thrilling stories of the Old Testa- 
ment, and the beautiful tales of the New Testament, together 
with modern illustrations of Christian heroism ’ would, it is said, 
make attractive up-to-date shows. 

“ At first blush this suggestion would seem to many like a 
plausible thing, progressive, ‘ up-to-date,’ and promising of good 
results. 

“Tt would, perhaps, not be much more of an innovation on 
old-fashioned worship than much of the hired music is. And 
it probably would not cost much more than some churches pay 
their artistic singers. Is it righteous to make artistic appeal 
to the ear to capture a crowd, and wicked to make artistic 
appeal to the eye? 

“ Moreover, on the score of innovation alone, the suggestion 
could not be condemned, especially by Methodists. John Wesley 
adopted an innovation when he took to field preaching, which 
he did not like, in lieu of the regular pulpit, which he did like. 
Methodists are adopting innovations all the time, and will con- 
tinue to do so.” 


This journal is not insensible to the “serious objections” 
natural to the suggestion. “There is probably no form of enter- 
tainment so hard on the eye, and indirectly upon the health, as 


motion pictures in low, stuffy rooms.” Moreover: 


“Only the most exciting-scenes can long sustain interest in 
such tiresome exhibitions. ‘The thrilling stories of the Old 
Testament’ and ‘ the beautiful tales of the New Testament’ 
would have to be fixt up in very catchy style if the crowds which 
have been surfeited on prize-fight shows and other current ex- 
citement are to be drawn to the churches. The official boards, 
too, would have to come down with a lot of cash to buy new 
negatives by the thousand feet for each recurring Sunday 
evening performance. 

“It is said that fully $60,000,000 has been invested in picture 
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shows by the fraternity who have converted old stores and halls 
in every town and village into five-cent picture parlors. Is the 
Church prepared to compete with that outlay ? 

“But the moving-picture business is here, probably to stay, 
and if the churches wish to combine and send their preachers 
around giving shows somewhat after the early circuit method, 
they can thus save some of the expense in ‘ filling the churches,’ 
or trying to.” 





A RABBI WHO WAS TOO JEWISH 


O LITTLE STIR has been caused in Jewish circles by 
N the forced resignation of the rabbi of Temple Emanu-El 

in New York City because of his stand against the 
ultra-reforms of Reformed Judaism that are carrying the 
Hebrews farther and farther from the old moorings and making 
them more and more like their Christian neighbors. To him 
Reformed Judaism is losing all its distinctive traits as a Jewish 
faith, till it is hard to tell a Jew from a Gentile. Not only are 
the young men and young women completely ignorant of Juda- 
ism, he thinks, but they have a fear, in all they do, of the com- 
ment of the Gentile world. In his: Passover sermon, Rabbi 
Magnes not only charged his people with truancy to the old 
forms of faith, but he sketched a form of faith and practical 
religion which, he thought, might help them to recover the lost 
ground. His accusations, as reported in the Jewish press, were 
couched in these words: 


“The fact remains that the youth is estranged from this con- 
gregation, that there are no younger men and women to assume 
the responsibility of this Jewish institution. Our young men 
and women are completely ignorant of Judaism. How, then, 
can they be loyal to it? In Judaism, the Am Ha-aretz, the ig- 
noramus, is regarded with contempt. Judaism isa religion that 
depends upon study, knowledge, upon mind, upon history, just 
as much as upon imagination and the emotions. Our young 
men and women experience nothing of the joy of Judaism. 
When they think of it, itis only with a sense of the burden that 
it imposes upon them. It is for them a misfortune because it 
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restricts their social activity. If they apply a test to Judaism 
or Jewish institutions, it is the unmanly and cringing test of 
‘Ma Yomru Hagoyim,’ ‘ what will the “Goim,” the Gentiles, 
say?’ I shall tell you what the Gentiles say. They say, and 
with truth, that our younger Jews and Jewesses are ignorant 
of Judaism, that they have cheapened themselves in so far as 
their religion is concerned, that they have lost their moral tone, 
that they have no self-respect, no pride of birth, no traditions, 
no hopes for their people. Look among you! Your sons and 
your daughters, many of them, are marrying outside of their 
people. They are rearing their children with all modern accom- 
plishments, but with no religion. Their homes are bare of piety 
and of the spirit of prayer. Some of them perhaps are engaged 
in charitable work, but the work of charity is a negative work at 
the best, and with our young men and women it is very seldom 
earried on in the spirit of Jewish brotherhood, but rather in a 
spirit of remote pity mingled with disdain. Are you satisfied 
with this result of your reform of Judaism ?” 


Dr. Magnes is not of the orthodox and unbending school of 
elder Judaism. He declares himself among the adherents of 
the reformed creed, but thinks that Reformed Judaism has re- 
formed all the life out of the old faith. He asks for a virtual 
reconstruction of the forms of worship, the abandonment of the 
union prayer-book, and particularly the abandonment of exclu- 
sive privileges enjoyed by the rich, so that the synagog may 
become open to all. He further asks that the pulpit be open 
not only to Jewish preachers, but also “ to such distinguished 
foreign visitors as can best address Jewish audiences in the 
Hebrew and other languages.” He particularly urges the need 
of a “development of the educational system” for both young 
and old. This should provide for the study of Jewish history, 
literature, and religion. The synagogs, he says, 


“should endeavor to include in their large structures all kinds 
of Jewish activity. The building must become for the congre- 
gation the center of its Jewish life. It must become a center 
for all activities of the Jewish spirit, a miniature Jewish world 
reflecting the whole life of Jewry as in a mirror.” 


As viewed by a lay observer, the New York Evening Post 
sees the problem of Temple Emanu-E] as “ not peculiar to that 
congregation alone, or to the Jewish faith alone,” but at bottom 
“the problem of the empty church which all religious denomi- 
nations have so seriously to reckon with ”: 


“The recently published census of churchlessness in New York 
City only gave precise formulation to what has been felt for a 
long time as a very tangible fact. If these statistics showed 
the drift away from the synagog to be even stronger than the 
drift away from the church, the reasons are to be found in the 
nature of Judaism itself, of the Jewish people, and of their his- 
tory. When Rabbi Magnes spoke right out in meeting at the 
Temple Emanu-El, it was primarily because he chafed under 
the ungrateful task of preaching toempty benches. As he saw 
it, it takes something more than elaborate houses of worship 
and high-priced ministers to constitute a congregation. He 
found the members of the prosperous section of the Jewish 
community in New York much more generous in their financial 
support of public worship than in attendance. And particularly 
weak was the appeal of the synagog to the younger element. 
Reformed Judaism had set out to adapt itself to the needs of 
the new generations, and it is precisely these that it has failed 
to attract. 

“ As such critics view the situation, then, the reformed syna- 
gog is suffering from dry rot. The reason, as they see it, is 
that Reformed Judaism has reformed all the vitality out of it- 
self. The remedy lies naturally in a return to more orthodox 
ideals, and more than ideals, to more orthodox practises.” 


The difficulties which the case presents to preachers like Dr. 
Magnes “ inhere in the very nature of the Jewish faith,” says 
this editorial writer, who goes on: 


“They are not problems of to-day alone, or of this country 
alone. Wherever the Jewish people has been granted full 
political and social equality, the ancient preservative customs 
of the synagog have tended to disappear before the powerful 
forces of social assimilation. How far the Jews can mingle 
with their environment without losing their religious identity 
is a puzzling question, indeed.” 
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THE Y. W. C. A. MARKING TIME 


HE Y. W. C. A., unlike its masculine counterpart, is 
charged with a failure of intelligent direction. Hence 


it is not nearly so successful or so valuable an agency 
in the field it chooses, says Miss Louise Eberle. It is not be- 
cause there are not women enough who would use the oppor- 
tunities it aims to afford, nor that its supporters fail to provide 
the means necessary to its maintenance. The women, it ap- 
pears, stay away because they feel that their dignity as women 
is infringed upon by the regulations imposed by this organiza- 
tion. In Collier’s (May 28) Miss Eberle shows that, of the 
6,000,006 working women, 500,000 are in New York City, and 
of these 146,000 are living away from their homes. For this 
large number the Young Women’s Christian Association aims 
to supply club, school, church, and even home, in as complete a 
degree as possible. But “ figures show that it takes eleven years 
for each of the 6,000,000 working women to get to one Y. W. 
C. A. religious service, twenty-three years to get to one of the 
social functions, and that but one in 518 is enrolled in a study 
class.” Miss Eberle gives this explanation why the Y. W. C. 
A. does not “ make a vital stir and become a vivid factor in the 
lives of that huge class, the working women of America”: 


“The American working woman is fearless because she does 
not fear herself—does not fear that she will sink below her 
moral standard in the stress and duress of modern commercial 
life, into which she is forced. Consequently the proffer of the 
sort of protection that says, ‘Come, let us help you, else you 
fall,’ does not appeal to her. What she seeks is aid to self- 
government, to self-help. What the Y. W. C. A. offers is to 
govern her for herself. This statement may be best illustrated 
by a single typical instance. There is a rule in probably all 
branch association boarding-homes that the residents shall be 
in by a certain hour, generally 10 P.M., which, of course, cuts 
out the theater and much of the social relaxation possible to the 
woman who works all day. However, as it affords a real pro- 
tection from undesirable associates by keeping away women 
who do not wish to conform to the standards of respectability, 
it could not very well be criticized, especially as it is frequently 
amended by another rule giving permission to stay out later if 
notice is given beforehand. So far, good. But when, in taking 
advantage of that amendment, one has to give an account of 
where one is going and what one expects to do, as is generally 
demanded, protection suddenly becomes supervision, and is re- 
sented by the American woman. I personally know of a young 
woman boarder at a Y. W. C. A. home being asked to leave be- 
cause she was seen by one of the officers on the street at the 
awful hour of 10 P.M. accompanied by a man! Another boarder 
went to dine with friends, and her hostess’s husband brought 
her back fifteen minutes after closing time. He explained the 
situation to the official in charge, but it did no good. The 
young woman’s name was dropt from the books.” 


The lectures provided for the women’s entertainment are 
criticized as trivial and not on up-to-date subjects. 

In the New York Evening Mail (May 27) is published a reply 
from Mrs. Clarence Beebe, president of the New York branch. ° 
She says of the Collier’s article: 


“T think itis a bitter attack on the association, done with the 
intention of stirring up trouble. This branch seems to be the 
one attacked, altho the whole association is included. ......- 

“ As for the rules against girls staying out later than ten, we 
are as lenient as we can be with a view to protecting our mem- 
bers. The names of girls whointend to remain out past ten 
o’clock are given to the night clerk for his convenience. 

“ Any girl is welcome to stay, providing there is room for her. 
We never turn any one away without furnishing her with refer- 
ences where she may obtain lodging for the night....... 

“To be sure, all rules and regulations are severe. I would not 
let my own son go into the parlor in the Y. W. C. A. business 
branch, because these parlors are for women exclusively. 

“We have never turned a decent woman away from our doors ; 
nor one who deserved help and protection, no matter what she 
was or where she came from.” 
































BRITISH PRAISE OF OUR CHEAP 
" MAGAZINES 


HE AMERICAN BOOK may not even yet have recovered 
i from the slights put upon it by the English weeklies, 
but the American magazine has no cause for complaint. 
No one asks on the other side, “ Who reads an American maga- 
zine?” They circulate not widely, perhaps, but they meet with 
appreciative approval, especially the higher class illustrated 
magazines. And certainly our cheap magazines, sometimes 
classified as “ muck-rakers,” can have no com- 
plaint of injustice done them by a writer in 
The Fortnightly Review (London, May). It 
is Mr. William Archer who describes them as 
of “ extraordinary vital and stimulating qual- 
ity ”; and they must, he thinks, be reckoned 
“among the most valuable literary assets of 
the American people.” The special character 
of the American cheap magazine is mainly 
due, so he shows, to Mr. S.S. McClure. “ His 
feverish fertility of ideas, his irrepressible 
energy, his sanguine imagination,” offer him 
up as a subject for caricature, says Mr. Arch- 
er; and the opportunity has not been over- 
looked, for “he has been genially lampooned 
by Stevenson in ‘ The Wreckers’ and by Mr. 
Howells in ‘A Hazard of New Fortunes.’” 
Mr. McClure’s traits as an editor exhibit them- 
selves in this guise to his English observer : 


“ But besides being an editor of genius, he 
is a stanch and sincere idealist. When he de- 
termined to make his magazine a power in the 
land, he also determined that it should be a 
power for good; and he has nobly fulfilled 
that resolve. He has a keen instinct (tho this 
he himself denies) for ‘what the public 
wants ’—what is the opportune subject on 
which people are ready to accept information 
and guidance. He knows that it is neither good 
business nor good sense to try to force upon his 
readers topics which are either dead or not yet alive. Yet his 
view is far from being limited by the demands of the passing 
hour. He has his eye upon the topics of the future, no less than 
upon those of the present. He garners material for the men who 
are to work upon them; he leads up to them sedulously and 
adroitly. He does not edit his magazine from his desk, but will 
run allover America, to say nothing of crossing the Atlantic, in 
search of the matter he requires. While heis, as I have said, a 
stanch idealist, it is equally true that the new note he has intro- 
duced into periodical literature is the note of sedulous, unflinching 
realism. ‘ Thorough’ is his motto, and the motto he imposes on 
all his staff. It is in facts, as distinct from opinions, that he 
deals—not dead and desiccated facts of the Gradgrind order, 
* but live, illuminating, significant facts. You need not go to his 
magazine for views, paradoxes, partizan arguments, guesses 
at truth. The style of article which has made its fame, and 
which may fairly be called the invention of Mr. McClure, is a 
richly documented, soberly worded study in contemporary his- 
tory, concentrating into ten or twelve pages matter which could 
much more easily be expanded into a book ten or twelve times 
aslong. If ‘ Thorough’ is the first of his maxims, ‘ Understate- 
ment rather than overstatement’ is the second. He abhors ex- 
aggeration and sensationalism. His method is to present facts, 
skilfully marshaled, sternly comprest, and let them speak for 
themselves. And they have spoken for themselves, to the no 
small enlightenment, and to the lasting good, of the American 
people. The historian of the future may determine how much 
of the ‘ uplift’ that distinguished the Roosevelt Administration 
was due to the influence of the McClure type of magazine. We 
can not, at this distance of time, see things quite in proportion ; 
but it seems to me certain that Mr. McClure both paved the 


velt.”” 





S. 8. M’CLURE. 
It seems certain to William Archer 
that Mr. McClure and his magazine 
“paved the way for President Roose- 


way for President Roosevelt and potently furthered the move- 
ments with which his name will always be identified.” 

It is one of the striking features of the American magazines, 
so Mr. Archer proceeds to say, that, “tho distinctly ‘ family’ 
productions, so far as their fiction is concerned, they deal freely 
with social topics of the utmost delicacy, without either fright- 
ening their subscribers off, or achieving. any ‘ success of 
scandal.’” The reason, as he sees it, is— 


“That they treat their topics in a dispassionate, almost scien- 


tific spirit, as remote as possible from hysterical humanitarian- 
ism. 


Iam no advocate, assuredly, for forcing knowledge of 
the horrors of civilization upon the young and 
immature; but I have never seen an article in 
McClure’s or any magazine of that class that 
was not perfectly fit to be read by any one 
who could conceivably wish to read it. The 
sincerity and sobriety with which difficult 
topics are handled—the adherence to essential 
fact and avoidance of lurid and ‘ picturesque’ 
detail—are beyond praise. ...... 

“ One curious point to which I must call at- 
tention is the almost total absence from these 
magazines of the literary essay, the esthetic 
appreciation, the article on painting, sculp- 
ture, or music. The traditional Bostonian 
spirit is wholly unrepresented in the modern 
cheap magazine. I find, indeed, articles on 
‘Heroes and Heroines of the Violin’ (Every- 
body’s), and ‘Cosima Wagner, the Widow of 
Baireuth’ (Munsey’s), but these consist of 
mere personal gossip, without any critical pre- 
tensions. The nearest approach to a purely 
literary article is one of a series in Munsey’s, 
entitled ‘Famous Affinities of History: 
Thackeray and Mrs. Brookfield.’ For the rest, 
‘Chatter about Harriet’ is evidently not in 
demand. Literary and artistic topics are left 
almost entirely to the older and more expen- 
sive magazines.” 


The English sixpenny magazine, which 
might perform the same office as the American 
type, is restrained by the English law of libel. 
“The mildest of the progressive magazines, if 
its matter applied to England and were pub- 
lished in England, would beget such a monthly crop of libel 
suits as would bring unheard-of prosperity to the legal pro- 
fession "—a situation which suggests that “the law of libel 
seems to be as inefficient in America as it is over-efficient in 
England.” Then the English sixpenny magazines have “ neither 
the circulation nor the advertisements which would enable them 
to pay.” Yet— 


“ An editor endowed with the alert intelligence of his Ameri- 
can colleagues could find plenty of matter for articles on the 
American model. I put this point the other day to a lady much 
interested in social politics; and in ten minutes she mentioned 
to me nearly as many subjects that might with great advantage 
be treated by what I may call the McClure methods. Among 
them were gross breaches and evasions of even our none too 
stringent housing laws, tolerated by reactionary councils; the 
system of sending back half-cured cases of consumption from 
our municipal sanatoria to conditions of life in which relapse is 
absolutely certain, and in which the infection is inevitably com- 
municated to the patient’s family and surroundings; the ques- 
tion of the poor-law and of outdoor relief, which ought certainly 
to be rescued from blue-books and minority reports, and, as it 
were, popularized; the medical tyranny which at some points 
is rapidly replacing priestly tyranny; the education of the ele- 
mentary teacher, a matter in crying need of investigation and 
revision; and the constitution and operation of the London 
Borough Councils, which might form the subject (said my in- 
formant) of a most illuminating article. These are subjects 
suggested off-hand by one observer; and any one who keeps his 
eyes open might easily prolong the list indefinitely.” 











PRINCETON’S GOLDEN RAIN 


itself in connection with Princeton’s graduate school. 


A TALE OF RICHES and romance seems to be telling 
Not long ago the press teemed with comment over a 


gift of $500,000:made and withdrawn by Mr. William C. Procter, - 


a Princeton graduate, who felt dissatisfied with the disagree- 
ment of factions headed 
by President Wilson and 
Dean West. The two 
parties differed about 
the location and methods 
of affiliation of the pro- 
jected graduate school 
and the _ university. 
Dean West wished the 
Graduate School to be 
located in a site removed 
from the undergraduate 
schools, and its control 
more or less independ- 
ent; President Wilson 
stood for a closer amal- 
gamation of all branches 
of his institution. Many 
of the alumni saw with 
unconcealed chagrin the 
withdrawal of the Proc- 
ter gift, and were learn- 
ing to adjust their minds 
to disappointed hopes 
when out of the blue 
rained a donation of 
$10,000,000 from one of 
America’s “ obscure mil- 
lionaires,” a bachelor, 
an eccentric as viewed 
in some lights, a loyal 
and loving son of Princeton, who had, strangely enough, not 
seen his college campus since his graduation sixty years ago. 
This second giver, Isaac C. Wyman, of Salem, Mass., who leaves 
the bulk of his fortune, estimated at nearly $10,000,000, to 
Princeton as a memorial of his “ lasting affection,” specifically 
designates the Graduate School as the beneficiary. Hence the 
old points of contention remain to be recombated or smothered 
in the blinding shower of golden rain. The Wyman bequest, 
says the New York Tribune, is probably in all its circumstances 
“the most romantic in the history of gifts to education.” It adds: 





PROFILE VIEW OF THE VENUS OF MILC. 


“The great artists,’ says Rodin, ‘‘ proceed 
in the way that nature composes, and not as 


anatomy describes.” 


“ A university of moderate endowment has its wealth prob- 
ably doubled, and perhaps more than tripled, at a dramatic 
moment in its history, in a totally unexpected way and from a 
totally unsuspected source. The giver, whose bequest may 
prove to be the largest gift ever received by a college at one 
time from a single donor, was one of this country’s ‘ obscure 
millionaires.’ Probably outside of Salem, where he led the 
simple life, and appears to have made his real estate lead the 
simple life, too, he was unknown. 

“The fact that this careful old real-estate investor, who more 
than once was summoned into court on account of the disrepair 
into which he had permitted his property to fall, should have 
left his fortune largely under the control of the Princeton edu- 
cator who has figured before the public in the controversy at 
Princeton as the protagonist of the ‘ aristocratic ’ conception of 
a graduate school, with ‘ ivory tower’ ideals of ‘ cloistered ele- 
gance,’ is one of the apparent contradictions that add interest 
to the bequest, humanly considered. But very likely Dean 
West and the old graduate with property in every State in the 
Union understood each other much better than the general pub- 
lic understands the merits of the Princeton dispute. It is im- 
possible to consider the great bequest apart from that contro- 
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versy, since it provides for a graduate school whose prospective 
endowment had just been lost through a disagreement over 
terms and functions, and apparently puts it largely in Dean 
West’s power to carry out his own conception of what such a 
school should be. 

“We are giad to see that reports from Princeton indicate a 
tendency to conciliation and a healing of the breach that has 
existed. The feeling of irritation that the endowment formerly 
offered was lost may well die out now that a greater endowment 
is in hand, and a reasonable spirit of compromise should avoid 
the danger of any such division in the future. With this great 
fortune in its possession Princeton faces the prospect of devel- 
oping from a relatively small institution into one of the coun- 
try’s greatest seats of learning, and it is inneed of harmonious 
councils and wise leadership.” 


The Boston Transcript, in remarking upon the differences 
between Dr. Wilson and Dean West, observes: 


“These may not be entirely eliminated by the new turn given 
to affairs by this bequest, but the statement that the gift will 
render possible everything recommended by the Dean’s official 
report after his return from a study of the methods of graduate 
schools abroad indicates that developments are strongly favor- 
able to his plans. The alumni of the college and its other 
friends would scarcely stand for asecond failure, tho the death 
of the donor removes all possibility that the benefaction would 
be withdrawn unless there are conditions in the will that have 
not yet been made public. 

“The action of Mr. Wyman making Dean West a co-trustee 
indicates that he sympathized with the latter’s views. Perhaps 
it would have been quite as weil for the university had this be- 
quest been given a wider distribution. It will make one de- 
partment, and that a valuable one, very strong, but will not 
materially affect. the others, tho undoubtedly adding to the 
prestige of the entire institution. Commencement Day is only 
about a month away, and it should be one of the most joyful 
occasions in the record of this historic old seat of learning. It 
will have opportunity for broadening and strengthening its serv- 
ice such as rarely comes to a university, at least at one time.” 


Some of the papers reprint Dean West’s letter made public 
in February, in which he outlined his ideals for the Graduate 
School that now seems assured. Some parts of this letter are 
as follows: 


“ This projected Graduate College has two necessary elements : 

“A body of well-endowed professorships, to be occupied only 
by the best professors procurable, reenforced by others already 
in the faculty, is the one true foundation on which the Graduate 
College may be built ina manner which will insure both its im- 
mediate and its enduring success. Without this, architecture 
and gardens, even fellowships and students, will be wholly in- 
sufficient, because the central inspiration will be lacking. 

“While a body of interesting and eminent professors is the 
essential thing as the foundation for all else, the environment 
in which these professors are to live and work is the deciding 
factor in the problem of obtaining them. It is for this reason 
that the proposed system of fellowships is necessary in order 
to secure a nucleus of students for such professors, and the 
buildings of the Graduate College are an equal necessity in order 
to provide the material home in which the community shall find 
the full realization of its best desires. 

“Of course, it goes without saying, or at least ought to go 
without saying, that social eligibility is not the test of admis. 
sion to residence in the Graduate College. Such a test would 
be silly, snobbish, and wrong. The test of admission is intellec- 
tual and moral worth. I do want to see our Graduate College 
composed of students of high ability and strong personal power. 
I am proposing a democracy of merit, and merit should be the 
one and only test. 

“T think the buildings ought to be dignified and beautiful— 
as good as our recent buildings for undergraduates—such as 
Campbell Hall and Sage Hall. If Princeton University houses 
its graduate students with any less dignity of architecture or 
beauty of campus surroundings than are provided for under- 
graduates, the undergraduates will not think the university 
holds graduate students in any high esteem. 

“Then, too, I think the buildings of the Graduate College 
should be placed in spacious surroundings, with plenty of room 
for future expansion. They should also, in my judgment, not 
be placed in the middle of the undergraduate life, but should 
be sufficiently separated from the central part of the campus to 
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make it certain that the residential life of the graduate students 
will be developed in an atmosphere of purely graduate interests, 
and at the same time should not be so far removed as to inter- 
fere with the daily resort to the libraries, laboratories, semi- 
naries, and classrooms on the central campus, where the gradu- 
ate students have their scholastic exercises. ..... 

“ While this degree of residential separation—for that is all I 
propose—would set the residential home of graduate students 
in a tranquil environment apart from the whirl of undergradu- 
ate distractions, it would not mean remoteness and isolation; 
for the Graduate College would be visible and freely accessible 
to the visits of undergraduates. In the sense above stated, and 
only in that sense, do I propose that the Graduate College shall 
be residentially separate. But I neither propose nor favor any 
other separation.” 





RODIN AND THE VENUS OF MILO 


[= WORD ‘ ideal” is so often used in chatter about 
art that its meaning has but a vague definition. The 
great master of the real, August Rodin, declares that 
“if that word be not void of all meaning, it can signify only a 
silliness.” “The ideal! Thedream!” he exclaims; “ why, the 
realities of nature surpass our most ambitious dreams.” These 
expressions are called forth by a rapt contemplation of the 
Venus of Milo. Rodin, with some scorn, recalls that there are 
people who call her “ ideal.” No dwelling upon any man-made 
conception of ideal beauty could form such a statue as that; 
indeed, he declares that “except by applying oneself to con- 
stant, scrupulous, ever-deepened observation of reality, no one 
can do anything.” In the Parisian journal L’ Art et les Artistes 
we read this further apostrophe to the great product of Greek 
art: 


“Thou art no vain and sterile statue, the image of some un- 
real goddess of the empyrean. Ready for action thou breathest, 
thou art a woman, and therein is thy glory. Thou arta god- 
dess only in name, the mythological nectar does not flow in thy 
veins. What there is of the divine in thee, is thy sculptor’s in- 
finite love of nature. More fervent, above all more patient, 
than the other men, he was able to raise acorner of the veil 
that their lazy hands found too heavy. 

“ And neither art thou a mosaic of admirable forms. There 
are no admirable forms but those which agree, those which 
call up and suppose one another according to the irrefutable 
logic of harmonious necessity, those which reciprocally lend 
life, one to the other. Thine gathers into one indivisible whole, 
and it is the calm torrent of life which passes over thee, that 
torrent whence thou didst gush forth, nude and one. ‘ Related’ 
beauties would never have attained that unity. One detail 
which did not harmonize with all the others, the least discord 
among the profiles, and the masterpiece were destroyed, a use- 
less thing, a construction belied, refused by the light and vowed 
to all poverties and hardnesses. Such alot would fatally be 
that of an assembling, however adroit, of pieces, however per- 
fect, chosen from different models. 

“ But thou, thou dost live, dost think, and thy thoughts are 
the thoughts of a woman, and not of I know not what “superior ’ 
being, alien, artificial, and imaginary. Thou art made only of 
truth, and it is from truth alone that thy omnipotence arises. 
bases is nothing strong, there is nothing beautiful outside of 
truth. 

“Thy verity is within the range of all: it is woman, whom 
each one thinks he knows, the familiar companion of men; but 
no one has seen her, the wise men not more than the most 
simple.” 


Further on he tells what means the true sculptor uses to 
obtain his effects. Thus: 


“The great artists proceed in the way that nature composes, 
and not as anatomy describes. They do not carve a given 
muscle, nerve, or bone for itself; it is the ensemble that they 
look to and which they express; it is by broad planes that their 
work vibrates in the light or enters the shadow. 

“Thus, from the point whence I am regarding the Venus of 
Milo, all the three-quarter profile is glistening with light, while 
the opposite side is bathed in shadow. Just a little, toward the 
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base of the three-quarter profile, we distinguish the half-tones. 
Higher and farther off, the head rises and reigns, modeled by 
the chiaroscuro, while the reposing lines, the oblique lines of 
the back, concert their slow melodies.” 


Rodin’s closing paragraph illustrates his fitness for the task 





VENUS OF MILO. 

“Thou dost live, dost think,’’ says Rodin, ‘‘and thy thoughts are 
the thoughts of a woman, and not of I know not what ‘superior’ 
being, alien, artificial, and imaginary.” 


of commenting on Greek art. With all the differences between 
his own work and that of the ancients, he displays a great ap- 
preciation for the golden mean which has always been recog- 
nized as one of the most prominent of classic traits. And best 
of all, in speaking of work whose first appeal is that of its 
beauty, Rodin shows that he can rise to the poetic style which 
befits the theme: 


“The principle of fine sculptures is like that of fine works of 
architecture. The expression of life, in order to keep the in- 
finite suppleness of reality, must never be arrested, fixt. The 
black which gives the effect must therefore be controlled. 

“Tt will be seen that the masterpieces of the antique were all 
treated in this way. That is why they produce the impression 
of gentle moderation and of permanence. 

“Tll-proportioned effects are blasphemies against nature. 
They no longer have eloquence, and engender nothing but hard- 
ness and thinness. Near or far, moderate effects are the most 
powerful. The Venus of Milo in particular owes to this moder- 
ation its puissance of effect. Nothing clashes; on approaching 
her, one is persuaded that she was modeled little by little by 
the continued effort of the sea. 

“Is not that what the ancients meant when they affirmed that 
Aphrodite was born from the bosom of the waters ? "—Transla:. 
tion made for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 
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THE SLOGAN OF THE YOUNGER POETS 


T IS TIME for the new poet.to stand up for the new 
poetry, says one of our younger singers, and he stands up 
valiantly for what he calls the modern voice. It is Mr. 

James Oppenheim, not pleading the cause of poetry, for that, 

he declares, is won; but asking for a revision of critical judg- 

ments. The public reads poetry, he boldly asserts, and in- 
stances. in proof that 
“ Kipling, Markham, 
Stephen Phillips, Alfred 
Noyes, have sold im- 
mense quantities of their 
product, and are not to 
be pitied.” The critics 
think poetry is being 
neglected because “the 
reading public has grown 
so large that poetry 
seems lost in the mass 
of fiction.” The audience 
of the poet grows year 
by year, and “the new 
poets, for the first time 
in history, may risk 
their livelihood with the 
public rather than with 
some patron-lord.” 

' The case being won 
with the public, Mr. Op- 
penheim thinks it time 
to take the critics in 
hand, and in The Con- 
servator (Philadelphia) 
does this, pausing inci- 
dentally to rebuke one of 
his own critics who has written: “Mr. Oppenheim lacks finish, 
being too often content to stop well this side of the harmonies 

or complete rendering of his thought, when more effort or closer 

devotion would have carried him over.” This is a typical judg- 
ment which he forthwith combats: 


JAMES OPPENHEIM, 


Who asserts that the poet as well as the 
musician has a right to ‘‘the use of discords 
as a fine art.” 


“Now for the new poetry itself. Is it rough? Is it loose- 
jointed? Is it knotty with discords? Has it ugly blotches? 
Then, provided it also has passion and thought and a stirring 
melody, it is the real poetry of ourage. Every art has its evo- 
lution. I should like to call the attention of the critics to the 
fact that poetry also has its evolution. These critics want the 
new poet to echo the old; they cry for new Tennysons, new 
Keatses, new Shelleys. As well ask the return of the age of 
chivalry. For the race has gone farther; it has sprouted sky- 
scrapers and trolley-cars, and King Arthur’s armor is being 
converted into very useful boiler-plate. Why regret it? Why 
not fall in love with one’s own time and live a life of absorbing 
interest and glad adventure ? 

“Your new poet must be such a man. It is the poet’s func- 
tion to express his own age. If I want Elizabethan England I 
go to Shakespeare; if I want Greece I go to Homer. Granted 
that, how shall the industrial age be exprest? Up tothe middle 
of the nineteenth century all poetry is aristocratic. Shake- 
speare’s common people speak in prose, his courtiers in poetry ; 
Tennyson addresses not the court but the college; Milton chants 
to the church. All of them tended to the thought and language 
of the few; all toward a high refinement, an exclusiveness, a 
delicacy. not for the run of the race.” 


Other arts have shared these same traits, we are told. 
“ Painting and music, in their highest expression, were aristo- 
cratic.” But anew age has dawned, bringing with it its changes. 
In such process as this: 


“There came democracy and industrialism. The old ideals 
went down in wreckage; the monarchies weakened; the race 
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filed into factories; and a great noise broke over the planet—a 
noise of engines, tools, steam, and congested cities. Faithfully 
the arts followed. They not only became socialized, that is, 
touched with a recognition of human values, but they also took 
on the dominant chaos of the age. See the ugly strength and 
the divine awakening in Rodin’s ]abor-statue, ‘The Thinker’; 
mark the homeliness of_Millet’s peasants; mark a whole new 
school of painters ugly with factories and Ghetto streets, but 
thrilling with their suggestions of democracy. Take note of 
Wagner in music—the tremendous break with the past; take 
note of Richard Strauss to-day. Here you find the discords of 
the age, the stress and ugliness, but all blended into tendencies 
that lead the race out to something greater than we have yet 
dreamed. 

“And in poetry, Walt Whitman. What other poet reflects 
nineteenth-century America, its struggling democracy, its plain 
occupations, its noise and chaos and dirt, its thrilling ideals ? 
Walt Whitman is the founder of the new poetry. In his verse, 
as in Wagner’s music, is found a true reflection of the age; its 
very roughness is but the result of faithfully etching life; in 
his ragged lines one gets the very pulse of the street, the very 
noise of engines, the sound of the carpenter’s plane, the tumult 
of democracy. To accuse him of being rough because he was 
careless or lazy or lacked an ear for music is as foolish as ac- 
cusing Richard Strauss of similar faults. Both deliberately use 
the discord; both deliberately contrast beauty with ugliness. 
Whitman undoubtedly labored more severely over his free verse 
than most poets do over their rimes; for a rimed form is ready- 
made, like a mold. Any one can pour in new fluid. But free 
verse demands a new music, and all the creative power of the 
poet. Whitman’s technic is decidedly an advance over the elder 
poets; he is the next step in the evolution of poetry.” 


Mr. Oppenheim raises the slogan for the younger writers of 
America—‘ and there must be thousands of us trying to throw 
our age into poetry,” he says. Hebidsall his brothers “ strike 
out now deliberately, and without fear.” Further: 


“We must build on Walt Whitman. Using him as a base, we 
must build with greater strength, delicacy, clarity ; even as the 
modern locomotive is a refinement of the older types. And let 
us have faith that poetry is not dead, not even asleep, but a 
living music for a living race. If we really express our age 
there are thousands on thousands eager to hear us, for we are 
expressing the passions and dreams of our own audience; we are 
putting into words what they have found inexpressible. The 
critics of every age have sent up the same wail; let us meet it 
with the same answer: real poetry. Let me add, and very em- 
phatically, that I have grave doubts that I[ have reached to the 
expression I outline above; rather am I one of the thousands 
making the attempt, and very glad to be one of them. But 
that I am crude through carelessness I deny. The use of dis- 
cords is a fine art, and takes strength and time.” 





A RAP AT ARTISTIC ARROGANCE—On that pose of the 
“arrogant artist,” who thinks that “the bourgeois understand 
nothing of art and never will,” Mr. Arnold Bennett makes in 
the London Daily Chronicle these trenchant comments: 


“When it comes to the appreciation of art, either everybody 
is bourgeois, or nobody is. Let artists take their choice of the 
alternatives. In one sense Whistler was right when he said 
that in no age had there been an artistic public. But Wagner 
was much more right when he said to the man who confest his 
technical ignorance of music, ‘ My dear fellow, you’re the very 
person I write my operas for.’ 

“Wagner stated a profound truth of universal application in 
art. Asa fact, if the artist does not appeal to common men, 
to whom does he appeal? Are artists to live, artistically, by 
taking in each other’s washing? If the aim of the artist is not 
to reveal beauty to somebody who is incapable of seeing beauty 
for himself, what is his aim? These questions answer them- 
selves, and their answers richly demonstrate that the artist’s 
disdain of the public is ridiculous in its arrogance. If, indeed, 
there is an absolute wall between the artist and the public, then 
the artist is engaged in the most futile vocation that the idle 
wit of man ever invented. If asincere artist held truly that 
the public has no comprehension of art, he would be ashamed 
and alarmed when he found himself becoming popular. Whereas 
the notorious fact is that even the most sincere artists are de- 
lighted by popularity.” 
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EASTERN SEASHORE AND MOUNTAIN 
RESORTS 

LTHO THE approaching season for 

vacation travel in the East is lacking in 
some of last year’s special features, such as the 
Hudson and the Lake Champlain Tercentenary 
Celebration, there is every indication that a 
more diversified region than heretofore will 
be open to the summer traveler. Old-time 
resorts, clustering amid the mountains and 
along the shores of the Atlantic, are gaining 
rather than losing in popularity. Genera- 
tions ago, dwellers in eastern cities, looking 
for an annual period of rest, learned that they 
could find what they sought, with compara- 





JOSEPH JEFFERSON’S GRAVE AT SANDWICH, 
CAPE COD, MASS. 


tive ease, on the sand-strewn shores that 
stretch from the southern coast of Virginia 
to the most easterly point of Maine. To-day 
this entire region is accessible to the traveler 
through countless railroad and steamboat lines. 
Hotels and boarding-houses there are without 
number, calculated to meet every requirement 
of purse or fashion, and catering to the de- 
mands of the transient or permanent visitor. 
Special trips are offered throughout the 
summer to various points in this region, and 
with the competition that necessarily arises 
from the multiplicity of routes and localities, 
the charges are, as a rule, moderate. Favorite 
tours take the traveler from New York to 
Portland and eastward along the Maine coast, 
and combine steamer and railway travel by 
different routes, or steamers direct to Bos- 
ton or to Portland. A trip on the Sound 
from New York to Bos- 
ton may be included. | 
From Portland, the 
traveler goes by rail to 
Mount Desert Ferry, 
where a steamer carries 
him to Bar Harbor 
and other Mount Des- . 
ert points. The excur- 
sion rate from New 
York for this trip is 
within $20, except 
when stop-over privi- 
leges are desired be- 
yond Boston, for which 
a charge of $2.59 ex- 


tra is made. On the stretch of coast from 
the Canadian line to southernmost Virginia, 
almost every bay and inlet has at least a 
cluster of houses. 

For those who seek the mountains the 
northeastern spurs of the Appalachian system 
offer the Maine woods, the White Mountains, 
the Adirondacks, Catskills, and Poconos. 
Of these five groups the Poconos, lying west 
of the Delaware Water Gap, and covering an 
area of about three hundred square miles, are 
within three and a half hours’ travel from New 
York. The hotel rates vary from $12 to $45 
per week at inns, and from $5 to $7 at farm- 
houses. 

Near New York are the Catskills lying to 
the west of the Hudson River. The average 
railroad excursion rate to the principal points 
is $6, while hotel and boarding-house charges 
are similar to those prevailing in the Poconos. 
The Catskills are usually reached from either 
Catskill or Kingston on the river. Going in- 
land from the former an “elevating railway ” 
from Otis Junction takes the visitor to many 
well-known places. By the Kingston route, 
one reaches others. Countless small places 
have connections with the main line by stage 
or by a branch road. 

In the Adirondacks, which formerly were 
difficult of access owing to the scarcity of 
railroad accommodation, are several roads in 
operation which, without destroying the 
primeval character of the forests, have brought 
them within easy reach of the summer visitor. 
There are innumerable boarding-houses, ho- 
tels, and camping-grounds scattered through- 
out this region. The village of Saranac Lake, 
with a population of about 4,000, is generally 
regarded as “the metropolis of the Adiron- 
dacks.””’ From this as a central point, 
visitors may make arrangements for camping- 
out trips through the adjacent woods, or may 
choose the inn and the locality most to their 
liking for a prolonged stay. The excursion 
rate to Saranac Lake this year from New York 
is $14.75, from Boston $16.65, from Buffalo, 
$13.40. During the summer a number of short 
tours are available from Albany through the 
Adirondacks, averaging from $8.75 to $15 and 
occupying from one to three days. Steamers 
of the Hudson River Day Line, Hudson 
River Night Line, and the New York Central 
Lines in conjunction with the Delaware and 
Hudson System, afford superior facilities for 
reaching all these points. 

Several routes take tourists to the famous 
White Mountains from New York. By 
one there is an ocean trip to Portland, and 
thence a rail journey to Intervale in the 





A LAWN AT NEWPORT. 


heart of the mountains. Tourists who pre- 
fer a river voyage may take the steamer to 
Albany, and from there go by rail to Fabyans; 
or one may go all the way by rail, to Boston, 
Worcester, or Albany. Excursion rates by 
these routes range from $13 to $15. Tours 
are also arranged from New York during the 
summer, which take in Lake George and Lake 
Champlain. One may go to the White 
Mountains by way of Long Island Sound and 
Boston, at a rate approximating $20. Hotel 
rates range from $2 upward per day, and 
from $14 upward per week. 

The Maine Woods embrace a wide and 
varied territory in the central and northern 
parts of the State, dominated by the lofty 
Mount Katahdin. They show a rich diversity 
of lakes and highlands. This is, perhaps, of all 
sections on the Eastern coast, the one now 
most favored by hunters and fishermen, to 








THE OLD BURYING-GROUNDS AT PLYMOUTH, MASS. 


whom it offers abundant opportunity for the 
tracking of deer, moose, and caribou and the 
catching of salmon and trout. Maine has 
1,620 lakes. Native guides may be had for 
about $3 per day. Hotels are plentiful at 
Moosehead Lake or among the Rangeleys. 
Rates are similar to those charged in the 
White Mountains. Other principal points in 
the woods are Kennebago, Parmachenee, 
Sebago Lake, and the Grand Lakes. The 
average excursion rate from New York to 
accessible localities is from $19 to $27. To 
Mount Kineo on Moosehead Lake from New 
York, via Sound steamer to Boston and 
return the rate is $22.10. These points are 
reached by rail and marine divisions of the 
New Haven System, and by Maine and 
Metropolitan steamships and connections. 


CANADA AND THE GREAT LAKES 


A favorite region still is the St. Lawrence 
Valley. Here are the famous Thousand 
Islands and the Rapids of the St. Lawrence, 
with their varying possibilities for trips up 
the Saguenay, the Lake St. John, the Muskoka 

Lakes, the Algonquin 

“777 ] National Park, the 

| Nipissing region, the 

Temagami Forest Re- 
serve, the Ottawa 
River, and the Rideau 
Lakes. Alexandria 
Bay is the principal 
point among the Thou- 
sand Islands where 
camping-out _ parties, 
intending to ,visit or 
remain for th®-gpason, 
make their arrange- 
ments. Clayton is the 
railroad station from 
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which Alexandria Bay 
is reached by river 
steamer. The excursion 
rate from New York 
to Clayton is $13.90. 

A tour of the St. 
Lawrence is a favorite 
trip for visitors. Com- 
modious steamers of 
the Richelieu and On- 
tario Navigation Co., 
coming down Lake 
Ontario reach the 
Thousand Islands at 
the entrance to the St. Lawrence, thence 
shoot the rapids, stop at Montreal and Quebec, 
and then go down the St. Lawrence to 
the Saguenay, which is ascended as far as 
Chicoutimi. The excursion rate for this 
trip, not including meals or staterooms, is 
$31.60. 

Going westward there is for Canada only 
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AN ECONOMICAL AND HEALTHFUL VACATION. 

continental line, also has several hundred 
miles in operation and, like the Canadian 
Pacific, has established new and excellent 
trans-Atlantic steamships. On the Canadian 
Pacific the tourist is taken through a region, 
the fame of which for scenic grandeur, as well 
as for industrial, agricultural and mining 
possibilities is becoming world-wide. It is 
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nation in the mak- 
ing,” are passed before 
the eye in a vivid 
panorama. 

For the tourist with 
sportsmanlike proclivi- 
ties this trip has, of 
course, special fascina- 
tions. At every hand 
he is passing through 
the paradise of the 
moose, the caribou, big- 
horn, Rocky Mountain 
goat, bear, ete., and 
the railroad, aware of the lure of these wild 
creatures, pays special attention to the wants 
of the huntsman, supplying him with hand- 
books of information as to fishing and shoot- 
ing, and indicating where the best hunting- 
grounds are to be found. An itinerary to 
the Pacific, after leaving Ottawa, the capital 
of the Dominion, may take one to Owen 
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THE FAMOUS OREGON TRAIL, 


one through equipped transcontinental rail- 
road thus far—the Canadian Pacific. The 
Grand Trunk Pacific, another Canadian 
transcontinental line, already has several 
hundred miles of its road in operation in 
different divisions and expects to have the 
whole line in operation before long. The 
Canadian Northern, a third prospective trans- 


rr 


POINTS ON WHICH ARE TO BE MARKED WITH MONUMENTAL STONES. 


See article on later page. 


a region described in glowing colors and 
with varied detail in Mrs. Humphry Ward’s 
last book, “ Lady Merton—Colonist.’’ The trip 
is unique, perhaps, in this respect, that it is 
taken under conditions that surround one 
with every comfort possible to modern 
travel. At the same time scenes of the most 
primitive wildness, scenes that show “a 


Sound, thence by steamer across Georgian 
Bay, Lake Huron, and Lake Superior to Fort 
William, and thence by rail. Winnipeg and 
Banff, the latter in the Canadian Rockies 
and the entrance to the Canadian National 
Park, may also be included. One may plan 
a hundred-mile trip up the Columbia River 
(Continued on page 1147). 





THE NEW GRAND CENTRAL STATION, NEW YORK. 
Now under construction in Forty-second street. See article on later page. 
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Fifty years ago the 
Ostermoor Trade-Mark 
was sewed on mattresses that have 
been in use ever since and are as 
comfortable to-day as when bought. 

Do not believe any 
mattress to be a genu- 
ineOstermoor until you 
find sewn on the end 
the trade-mark label 
bearing this figure. 






TRADE-MARK — 
Reg. U.S. Pat. Of. 
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Note carefully that the mattress 
you buy has the word 
Ostermoor woven over 
and over again 
through the 
entire 
binding 


want an Ostermoor don’t 
bay till you see this cloth 
mark in red and black, which is firmly 
sewed on the end of every mattress. Also 





moor in 1853 marked the pass- 
ing of the unsanitary hair mattress. 


The remarkable popularity of the Ostermoor since then | 


has given rise to many imitations. 


These imitations resemble the Ostermoor in outward ap- | 


pearance only; the superiority of the Ostermoor is inside. 
Many people testify that their Ostermoors, in use from twenty- 
five to fifty-two years, are to-day as good as new. 

If you will send for our free book you can read 
these letters from people of prominence. 


This long life and comfort is due to the patented process | 
used in making the springy Ostermoor layers which compose | 
an Ostermoor Mattress—the eight layers being made from | 
over 4000 tissue sheets by machinery owned and used ex- | 
clusively by Ostermoor & Company, and compressed within | 


the tick by hand (see picture above). 


The Ostermoor Mattress is not for-sale at stores generally, but there’s an Ostermoor dealer in most places—the 
But don’t take chances with imitations at other stores 
“—matke sure you’ re getting the genuine Ostermoor—our trade-mark label is your guarantee. 
by express, prepaid, same day your check is received by us, when we have no dealer or he has none in stock. 
an Ostermoor Mattress for.a month—then, if for any reason you’re dissatisfied, we'll return every penny of your money. 


livest merchant in town. Write us and we'll give you his name. 


OSTERMOOR & COMPANY - 


“The Mattress that is Built—Not Stuffed”’ 


Osterino 


trade- | 
| Ostermoor—the mattress that is ‘‘Good for a Lifetime’s 
look for “‘Ostermoor’’ woven in the binding. | 


The advent of the Oster- | 


1131 
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Or 


> Z J 
“2 # a This Mattress 
A ae: is Positively 


Proof 
Against 
Dampness, 
Dust, Vermin, Germs, 


| is firmly elastic and evenly soft in every spot, and remains so 
indefinitely. Now comes the question: Do you prefer an 


Bedtime,’’ or—an imitation which, as far as can be proven, has 
no virtue other than cheapness (which indicates inferiority). 

Often a mattress which bears only a resemblance is sold 
as an Ostermoor. If that mattress is a poor one it hurts our 
reputation with the family that bought it. The term ‘‘as 
good as an Ostermoor’’ is an important stock phrase with 
many salesmen. 

Buy what you wish, but don’t believe any mattress to be an 


| Ostermoor which does not bear the Ostermoor trade-mark, 
| and do not judge the Ostermoor by the mattress you are 
| told is just as good. 


| Our 144-Page Book, with Samples of Ticking, 


Sent Free 
Our book, ‘The Test of Time,’’ contains proof of Ostermoor 
merit and is handsome as well as convincing—contains over 200 illus- 
trations—about beds; about sleep—some things you will wish you had 
| known long ago. Of course, it also explains the merits and styles of 
Ostermoor Mattresses, Church Cushions, etc. 
| This book costs you only a postal card; with it we 
| send free samples of ticking. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 





MATTRESSES COST 
Express Prepaid 
4’-6”—45 lbs. $15.00 
4’-0”—40 lbs. 
3’-6”—35 lbs. 
3’-0”—30 Ibs. 10. 
2’-6"—25 lbs. 8.35 
All6 ft. 3 in. long 
In two parts. 50c. extra 


We will ship you a mattress 


Sleep on 











119 Elizabeth Street, New York 


Canadian Agency; Alaska Feather and Down Co., Ltd., Montreal. 


Our readers are asked to mention THE LITERARY DIGEST when writing to advertisers, 
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A Single Blade 
Shaved Mr. Ingersoll 2 Years 


Mr. C, H. Ingersoll, 
member of the firm of 
Robt. H. Ingersoll & 
Bro. ,makers of the well- 
known Ingersoll Dollar 
Watch, permits us to 
publish the following: 

“After several years’ 
trial of the AutoStrop 
Safety Razor, I have 
decided that it is all 
right, finding it prefer- 
able to strop a blade 
than to change it. I find 
that very few blades are 
needed. Have used my 
present blade nearly two 
years. I also find it ex- 
tremely simple to strop 
or clean, and your claims 
for its shaving accom- 
plishments are fully 
justified.” 

Try it Free 
(Dealers Read This, Too) 

No dealer can lose any- 
thing by selling Auto- 
Strop Safety Razors on 
30 days’ freetrial. Ifhe 
should have any razor re- 


turned, we exchangeitor refund him his cost. 
Therefore, don’t be timid about 
asking a dealer to sell you an AutoStrop 
Safety Razor on trial. He’s glad to do 
it. It’s profit in his cash register. 
Men who ‘¢ do things’’ act—act quick. 
No delay. No procrastination. 


RAZOR 
oo 


Handy 
eat 


Don’t wait to call on your dealer- 
*Phone or write him to send you an 
AutoStrop Safety Razor now. 

You want a_ razor that automatically 
strops itself to barber sharpness without 
removing the blade. 


Consists of heavily sil- 
ver-plated, self-stropping 
razor, 12 fine blades and 
horsehide strop in small 
handsome case. 

Price $5, which is 
your total shaving ex- 
pense for years, as one 
blade often lasts six 
months to a year. 


Our Free Booklet 
Will Help You 


Thousands of men 
have found that ‘‘ The 
Slaughter of the Inno- 
cents’ puts an end to 
their shaving troubles. 
Will you keep on having 
100, 200, 365 shaving 
troubles per year, or 
will you send for our 
booklet now while 
you’ re thinking about it. 

AvtoStror Sarety 
Razor Co., 346 Fifth 
Ave., New York; 233 
Coristine Bldg., Mon- 
treal; 61 New Oxford 
St., London. 


FAR QUICKER, HANDIER THAN A NO-STROPPING RAZOR 


Strops, Shaves, Cleans 
without Detaching Blade 








Cincinnati iron Fence Co, 


FREE 
CATALOGUE. 
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Largest Iron Fence Factory in Ohio. 
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Potts, 218 Race St., Phila. ; F. H. McDonald, Grand 
Rapids; F. T. Crowe & Co., Seat 
coma, Wash., and Portland, Ore. ; M. D. Francis, 
Atlanta, Ga.; Carolina Portland Cement Co., Bir- 


they prolong the lifeof yourshingles—why the colorslast 

Let us help you with your color scheme. 
booklet, and miniature shingles, showing colors—TO- 
DAY. Examine them carefully right in your home. Then 
match them against the natural setting of your house, 


DEXTER BROTHERS CO., 117 Broad 8t., Boston. 
Branch Office, 1133 Broadway, New York. 
Makers of Petrifax Cement Coating for the outside 
walls of plaster, concrete or cement houses. 


Wood-preserving oils waterproof the 
shingles and carry the color properly 


Dexter Bros. English Shingle Stains 


are made of pure ground English colors, mixed with finest //// 
linseed and other wood-preserving oils—the best shingle 


ythey’re water-proof why 


Write for 


Co., Chicago; John D. S. 
ttle, Spokane, Ta- 





an 
.; Charleston, S. C. ; 
Halifax, N. S., AND D 


‘y, Ala.; 
‘New Orleans, La.; F. S. Combs, 
EALERS. 
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CURRENT POETRY 


VOLUME of melody and color and 
pure lyric poetry has been printed by 
Grant Richards (London). It is the work' of 
Madison Cawein and is a pastiche after Keats 
and Poe—if such a combination is possible— 
with numerous dazzling bits of original color 
that will tempt the palettes of other artists. 
Genius is in the first instance sensibility, 
and Mr. Cawein possesses a natural sensibility, 
of a keen type that vibrates to the lightest 
breath of emotion and that is particularly 
alive to all of “ Nature’s gentle doings.’’ The 
restraint of the conscious artist governs each 
line of Mr. Cawein’s work, and the beauty of 
these verses is a beauty curbed and chastened. 


The Place 
By Mapison CAWEIN 


I. 
Wherein is it so beautiful ?— 
In all things dim and all things cool: 
In silence, that is built of leaves 
And wind and spray and waterfall: 
And, golden as the half-ripe sheaves, 
In light that is not light at all. 


Il. 
Wherein is it like joy and spring ?— 
In petaled musk and singing wing; 
In dreams, that come like butterflies 
And moths, dim-winged with downy grey: 
And myths, that watch with bark-brown eyes 
Beauty who sleeps beside the way. 


Ill. 
Wherein, heart, is it all in all ?— 
In what to me did there befall; 
The echo of a word once said, 
That haunts it still like some sweet ghost; 
Youth’s rapture, bright and gold of head, 
And the wild love there found and lost. 


“Garden Gossip” shows the artist at his 
work, with the marks of the delicate chisel 
still visible. 


Garden Gossip 
By Mapison CAWEIN 


Thin, chisel-fine a cricket chipped 

The crystal silence into sound; 
And where the branches dreamed and dript 
A grasshopper its dagger stript 

And on the humming darkness ground. 


A bat, against the gibbous moon, 

Danced, imp-like, with its lone delight; 
The glow-worm scrawled a golden rune 
Upon the dark; and, emerald strune, 

The firefly hung with lamps the night. 


The flowers said their beads in prayer, 
Dew-syllables of sighed perfume; 

Or talked of two, soft-standing there, 

One like a gladiole, straight and fair, 
And one like some rich poppy-bloom. 


The mignonette and feverfew 
Laid their pale brows together:—‘‘See!”’ 
One whispered: ‘‘ Did their step thrill through 
Your roots ?””—‘ Like rain.’’-—‘‘ I touched the two 
And a new bud was born in me.” 


One rose said to another:—‘‘ Whose 
Is this dim music? song, that parts 
My crimson petals like the dews?”’ 
‘My blossom trembles with sweet news— 
It is the love of two young hearts.” 


If Madison Cawein brings the Hellenism 
of Keats to Kentucky, Cale Young Rice, in 
his “Many Gods” (Doubleday, Page & Co.), 





Superior to Lemonade 
Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 





t 
A teaspoonful added to a glass of cold water, with 
sugar, makes a refreshing drink. 


Our readers are asked to mention THE LITERARY DIGEST when writing to advertisers. 
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takes Kentucky to the Orient. These 
poems are harsh and masculine, many of 
them distinctly displeasing, but one or two 
take on a strength that is not possible to the 
refined feminine genius of Mr. Cawein. Mr. 
W. D. Howells regards “ A Song of the Sects” 
as the most striking poem in the volume, 
and remarks in The North American Review: 
“Tts savagery, to be sure, imparts no sense 
of the beauty one feels in most other pieces 
in the book. But one realizes, here as there, 
that it is a fresh voice one hears so far from 
home swelling our native chorus, and it is 
again a Kentucky voice, as clearly Kentucky 
earth and sky, as Mr. Cawein’s, long sur- 
passingly rich and fine.” 


A Song of the Sects 
By Cate Youna RIcE 


(IN A JERUSALEM TAVERN) 

A Latin and Greek, praise God, are we, Armenian 
and Copt, 

And we're all drunk as drunk can be, for we’ve 
together sopped. 

Not one of us but spits at the creed the others 
mouth and purr, 

But we all believe, we all believe, in the Holy 
Sepulcher! 


THE ARMENIAN SINGS 

The Copt comes out of Egypt-land and with a 
braggart face 

He’ll tell you that his fathers piled the Pyramids 
in place. 

In his Monophysite Christ we set no faith, the blas- 
phemer ! 

But we all believe, we all believe, in the Holy 
Sepulcher. 


THE LATIN SINGS 
The Greek will curse you if you call his Ikons images, 
And damns your soul to Hell—no purgatory, if you 
please ! 
About Procession of the Ghost he’s prickly asa bur, 
But he believes, as we all believe, in the Holy 
Sepulcher! 


(Continued on next page) 





HARD ON CHILDREN 
When Teacher Has Coffee Habit. 


‘Best is best, and best will ever live.’ 
When a person feels this way about Postum 
they are glad to give testimony for the 
benefit of others. 

A school teacher down in Miss. says: “‘I 
had been a coffee drinker since my child- 
hood, and the last few years it had injured 
me seriously. 

“One cup of coffee taken at breakfast 
would cause me to become so nervous that 
I could scarcely go through with the day’s 
duties, and this nervousness was often ac- 
companied by deep depression of spirits and 
heart palpitation. 

‘‘T am a teacher by profession, and when 
under the influence of coffee had to struggle 
against crossness when in the school room. 

““When talking this over with my physi- 
cian, he suggested that I try Postum, so I 
purchased a package and made it carefully 
according to directions; found it excellent 
of flavor, and nourishing. 

“Tn a short time I noticed very gratifying 
effects. My nervousness disappeared, I was 
not irritated by my pupils, life seemed full 
. sunshine, and my heart troubled me no 

onger. 

‘‘T attribute my change in health and 
spirits to Postum alone.” 

Read the little book, ‘‘The Road to Well- 
ville,” in pkgs. ‘‘ There’s a Reason.” 

Ever read the above letter? A new one 
appears from time to time. They are gen- 
uine, true, and full of human interest. 
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For the spick-and-span “sum- 
mer man” there’s nothing like 
“Shackamaxon” outing serges. 





In a large variety of plain and fancy weaves—pure white and with 
many delicate stripe effects, these fabrics are refreshingly seasonable 
and attractive. 


They are far better than flannels in every way—cooler; more dis- 
tinctive in appearance; keep their shape better; will not bag nor shrink; 
and after cleansing they are fine and fresh as new. 

Why not be “‘summery”’ and also summary? Ask your tailor to 
show you these handsome serges today ? 


Two things are positively necessary 
to make the well-dressed man. 


High-grade fabrics and a good tailor. 

Men are not ten-pins. Every man has his indi- 
vidual proportions. His clothes, to fit properly, 
should be shaped to his figure by a competent tailor, 
on the spot. But without high-grade reliable fabrics 
the most skillful tailor cannot make clothes that will keep 
their shape and style; nor look even presentable after 
you have worn them a little while. You have to think 
of all this when buying clothes. Tell your tailor you want 


" TRADE MARK REG US PAT OFFICE 


Guaranteed fabrics 
All pure wool. Thoroughly shrunk. 


Made for merchant tailors only 


In clothes correctly fashioned from these fabrics you are as 
well dressed as it is possible for a man to be. 

They are made of the highest-grade wool produced any- 
where—the long silky staple fibre; perfectly woven; perfectly 
shrunken; perfectly dyed. 

They make up and drape properly. And they hold their 
distinctive quality and style as long as you wear them. 

Every year we make more than 4000 styles of these beautifully- 
finished worsteds, serges, and cheviots in a large variety of rich 
colorings and tasteful exclusive patterns. 

No better fabrics are made in the world. Dollar for dollar, 
no foreign fabrics can compare with them. 

We sell them from the mills direct to tailors; so that the 
tailor and the wearer both receive exceptional value. 

Any good tailor will get them for you. Insist on having 


‘them. And look for the name “‘Shackamaxon’’ on every 


suit-pattern. That is your guarantee of permanent satisfaction. 
If any fault develops at any time in any Shacka- 
maxon fabric write to us and we will make it good. 


If you haven’t seen a copy of our little booklet “‘A Well-Dressed Man’’, 
write for it today. Every careful dresser ought to read it. 


J R KEIM & COMPANY, Shackamaxon Mills 
Philadelphia 
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THE COPT SINGS 
Of heretics God leaves unburnt, Armenians are the 
worst, 

They will not celebrate the Day, that was for Christ 
the first. ; 
No wine with water mixt for them, as well mix 

heathen myrrh— 


‘ ‘ -Or not believe, as we all believe, in the Holy 
You'll find this Re- We | Sepulcher! aspead 


o “a 
frigerator used by our y * THE GREEK SINGS 
e e e s 
Grea test Railroad . The Latin swears his Roman Pope is judge infallible, 
e " Wherefore you may be very sure the Devil from his 
Systems and Exclusive : wae 
Clubs, Ho tels and — . Will drink a toast unto all liars, who such a lie aver— 
. i e Tho they believe, as we all believe, in the Holy 
es cie a . , , y 
Private Homes & 2 acaear, 
because a Bohn Syphon preserves sy THE FOUR AGAIN 
all food in its fresh, natural state —_ : : Y eas : 
for the greatest length of time A Latin and Greek, praise God, are we, Armenian 
with the least ice and the least aan Sat, Ei deh 
care. Milk, vegetables and fruit are not contaminated in the same provis- And we're all ae drunk as drunk can be, for we've 
ion chamber, for it is kept absolutely dry and without odor by the perfect air Roeesienage gts 04 
eel actly ( Not one of us but hankers to hang all Jews on a 
: Juniper, 


For we all believe, we all believe, in the Holy 


Bohn Syphon Refrigerator § |": 


c a “ i a This striking picture appears in Scribner’s, 
Lined With Genuine White Porcelain Enamel vivid and full of action, with sea and sky 


thronged with crowding squadrons of horses. 


not paint—is simply wiped with a moist 
cloth to be absolutely sweet and clean, for 


porcelain enamel is non=porous an on- fe : 
I E — By Martua W. AusTIN 


The Horses of Indra 


absorbent, therefore strictly sanitary. 
so-called enamel—merely enamel paint — Up from the green sea-valleys 
soon discolors, cracks and peels off. Every That the wild, white horses range, 
Bohn Syphon is sold on 10 days’ trial—money Up from the ocean-pastures 
refunded if not satisfactory. That the foam-steeds ravage and change, 
‘ The Storm God gathers his cloud-herd 
Sold by the Responsible Dealers— And drives them away at his will, 
Shipped Direct Unly to Localities The wild, white horses of Indra, 
Without Dealers—Illustrated Cata- That have stooped and have drunk their fill. 
log and Price List Mailed on Request 





He herds them up heaven’s steep hollow 
2 ° Aslope from the low sea-marge, 
White Enamel Refrigerator Co. | And the sky is filled with their thunder 

St. Paul, U.S. A. And the terror of their charge— 

Is filled with the sweep of squadrons, 
The shout of the Storm God’s ire, 
And hoofs that strike from the skyway 

The spark of the levin fire. 


New York Office: 
H. S. Parks, 59 West 42nd Street 


Beneath them their white sea-brothers 
Run raging with tangled mane, 

To the call of the wild winds warring 
Through the serried ranks of the rain. 

But lo! in’the east it is dawning, 
And clear and blue is the sky, 

And green and peaceful the sea-plain 
When the storm-herds have swept by. 











We quote the closing lines of a rather 
og * unmusical and unattractive tribute of verse 
OOSE Fitting B.V.D. ™ ie y \] & by Rudyard Kipling to the late King of 
Underwear is the short cut ‘ Bs England 
to comfoit when the sun grills. sia Be ; 
Every genuine B.V. D. garmenthasonit | 4 : , Edward VII. 








This Red Woven Label Ci i P : ; And God poured him an exquisite wine that was 
MADE FOR TH hej eas *\s ae i | ARAN daily renewed to him, 
pag ty a Peare\\\\e In the clear welling love of his peoples that daily 
er; accrued to Him. 
“ 5 et i \, i A Honor and service we gave him, rejoicingly, fearless, 
BEST RETAIL TRADE ie ‘ 1 ee 1 \t ; Faith absolute, trust beyond speech,’and a friend- 
(T-ade idark Rog. U.S. Pat. Of.) oe 1 1 ¢ ship as peerless. 
ae | And since he was master and servant in all that we 
7; a ] i asked him 
Coat Cut Undershirts, | A : : 4 We leaned hard on his wisdom in all things, know- 
AND = — > i ae | ‘ ing not how we tasked him, . . . 


As he received, so he gave, nothing grudged, naught 
Knee Length Drawers. 





We make no garments without it. 


denying, 
50c, $1.00 and $1.50 a garment 
Sold by nearly every shop everywhere 
THE B.V. D. COMPANY, 
65 Worth Street, New York. 


Also makers of B. V. D. Union Suits 
Pat. 4-30-07) $1.00, $1.50, $2.00 
and $3.00 a suit. 





Not even the last gasp of his breath, when he strove 
for us, dying. 

For our sakes, without question, he put from him 
all that he cherished. 

Simply as any that serve him, he served, and he 
perished. 

All that kings covet was his, and he flung it aside 
for us, 

Simply as any that died in his service he died for 
us. 
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PERSONAL GLIMPSES 


ADVENTURES OF A WOMAN NOVELIST 


OT many women who write successful 
novels begin their literary careers by 
writing campaign literature and making po- 
litical speeches. But that was the way Mrs. 
Grace Miller White, author of “Tess of the 
Storm Country,” started, we are informed by 
the New York Sun. And her adventures 
began even before that. At the age of 23 she 
was left a widow with four children, in Butte, 
Mont. One of these died, but the other three 
have been reared and educated by the unaided 
exertions of the young mother. First she 
solicited insurance. Then she traveled for a 
drug firm. She made money at this, but it 
kept her away from home. So she went to 
New York and secured temporary employ- 
ment with the Paris Exposition Commission. 
In a few months the Exposition was over and 
she was out of a job. 


All this time she had been studying, at- 
tending a private evening school, taking the 
regular English branches. She had never had 
any regular schooling. As a child she was 
lame and walked with crutches, so that she 
could not be sent to school. Later she was 
cured, but then she was married at fifteen. 
After she had had five children, had become a 
widow, and had been a wage-earner for several 
years, she determined to acquire an education. 
After two years of night study she took the 
Regents’ examination, qualifying her to 
enter college. She decided that that was 
enough for a firm foundation and dropt it. 

After the expiration of her Paris commis- 
sion job she was very downcast, with no work 
and very few acquaintances in the city. 
One day she went down town to lunch with a 
stenographer she knew who was working on a 
paper called American Commerce and In- 
dustry. This paper was in charge of George 
Corey, ex-Consul to the Netherlands. He was 
president of a Republican league and ‘the 
paper was published in the interests of the 
McKinley campaign. She asked the stenog- 
rapher if she couldn’t get her a job. 

“Would you be willing to direct envelops?” 
said the stenographer. 

“T surely would—just now,” said the other. 

The stenographer told her to come back at 
4 o’clock, when Mr. Corey would-be in. She 
waited down in Battery Park until 4 to save 
the carfare uptown and back. When she saw 
Mr. Corey he said nothing of envelops, but 
asked her if she could write. She replied 
modestly that she thought so. She did not say 
that the editors had never agreed with her. 
As a matter of fact, she had always wanted to 
write, but had not got a start. 

“Well,” said Mr. Corey, “we are very 
anxious to find a woman who can write 
matter for our publication which will appeal 
to the women. Supposing you sit here by 
yourself for an hour and write a letter to the 
women of the United States, urging the 
election of McKinley. If it suits us we can 
employ you regularly.” 

She accepted the proposition just as if she 
were accustomed to such work, but after he 
had gone she tiptoed to the door and called 
to the stenographer. 

“Rose,” said she in a whisper, “what is 
this publication—Republican or Democratic?” 

It is a fact that she did not know which 
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“NIGHT LETTERS” 
BY WIRE 


Messages of fifty words or more will be 
sent at night and delivered the following 
morning throughout the United States by 
the Western Union Telegraph Company. 





A fifty-word “Night Letter” will be sent 
for the price of a ten-word day message. 


Each additional ten words or less—one- 
fifth of the charge for the first fifty words. 


The “Night Letter” eliminates the ne- 
cessity of abbreviation, and makes the 
telegraph service available for social 
correspondence as well as for business 
communication. 





This company’s facilities for this service 
include forty thousand employees, over 
one and a quarter million miles of wire, 
and twenty-five thousand offices. 


THE WESTERN UNION TELEGRAPH COMPANY {p 


Prompt, Efficieni, Popular Service. 
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For Liquor and 
Drug Using 


A scientific remedy which has been 
skillfully and successfully administered by 
medical specialists for the past 30 years. 
At the following Keeley Institutes: 


Keeley 
Treatment 
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Quick Start Smooth Going Great Finish 


That's the story told when you shave with 
Johnson’s Shaving Cream Soap 


1 The only real improvement made in shaving soaps and in which you will find 
your shaving troubles solved. 


The Lather’s the Thing 


The most pleasing features in shaving are: An instantaneous, rich, creamy 
lasting lather; a quick softening of the beard, without mussy finger rubbing; a 
smooth, soothing finish that leaves the skin in a healthy, comfortable was Be 
These are only three of the many advantages that are enjoyed when you use 


Johnson’s 
Shaving Cream Soap 


IT IS A READY-TO-USE, ANTISEPTIC, CONDENSED LATHER 


Dry, hard, or powdered soaps cannot carry the virtues possessed by this new 
and improved form of shaving soap. The last portion is as easily used as the 
first—no waste—and there's not a smart in a whole tube of it. 


Every Druggist Sells It 


Put up in a collapsible, hygienic metal tube A Trial Tube for 2 cents. Send your 
holding 150 shaves,—25 cents. If your drug- _ name and address, with a two-cent stamp, an 
gist has sold out we will mail you a tube post- wth _— you a convincing 20-shave 
paid on receipt of price. 


Gohnmow + fohnrow Dept. 4-L. New Brunswick, N. J. 








SIX PER CENT 
SECURED 
CERTIFICATES 


A net come of 6% on your 
money is obtained when you avail 
yourself of our Secured Certificates 
of Deposit. These Certificates are 
free from taxation or deductions of 
any kind and are secured by First 
Mortgages on well located and 
productive Real Estate and also by 
the Capital and Surplus of this 
Company so that unquestioned 
safety is assured. 

Write for Booklet F. 
Capital and Surplus $400,000.00 


“SALT. LAKE SECURITY 
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SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 
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ticket McKinley: was running on. She 
gathered up a bunch of campaign literature 
and looked it over. It was the “full dinner 
pail” campaign. This phrase appealed to her 
and she sat down and wrote a letter to the 
women of the United States which was a 
moving appeal for a full dinner pail. She 
knew by a natural instinct how to touch the 
chords of human sympathy. 

Her letter to the women of the nation was 
published as she wrote it, and she was em- 
ployed to fill three pages in each issue of the 
— until election. One day her employer 
said: 

“Can you speak?” 

“Why, I think so,” said she. 

“Very well,” said he. “You will speak 
to-night at the hall on 125th street.” 

She was aghast. She had never spoken a 
word in public in her life. She trembled for 
the next ten hours. Only one thing carried 
her through—the thought of her children. 
She couldn’t afford to let any opportunity 
pass. 

She spoke and received more applause than 
any other speaker that night. She believed 
what she was saying—she had by this time 
become a rabid McKinleyite—and the purpose 
which inspired her gave her a certain earnest- 
ness and sincerity which the audience felt 
tho it didn’t understand the reason. After 
that she was sent to speak three nights a week 
throughout the campaign and had a regular 
meeting to conduct every afternoon in a room 
on lower Broadway. 

For several years after that she was 
regularly engaged by the Republican cam- 
paign committee of New York to speak in 
every campaign in the city and the surround- 
ing country. Between times she was writing 
and learning the technic of her trade. Now 
she has written a big seller and is successful, 
with plenty of money and friends. 

She is a bundle of contradictions, her 
friends say. Maternal affection has been the 
mainspring of her life, and yet she looks like 
a girl. She is apparently the mildest, most 
feminine of women, and yet the things she 
will do, with perfect coolness, are surprizing. 

For example, she has now an unpublished 
book whieh is contracted for by an English 
publisher. This book relates the adventures 
of an American girl who is studying music in 
Paris when the slump of 1907 occurs. The 
girl goes to the bank to get some money and 
finds no money there. She finds that her 
guardian, who had her money in his bank, 
has failed and committed suicide. She is left 
stranded in Paris, without money enough to 
pay her hotel bill. 

The book tells her adventures and expe- 
riences. To get the right local color the 
author went out alone in Paris every night 
for three months at about 10 o’clock and 
stayed till 2, sometimes till 4, in the streets 
of the students’ quarter. When she went 
to Paris she took letters to an American 
correspondent there. 

She told him what she was going to do 
and asked him if she could give his name in 
case she got into trouble. That poor man, 
unable to dissuade her from her pursuit of 
local color, slept with his telephone at his ear 
for the next three months, expecting every 
night to be called up and informed that she 
was arrested. She never was, at which she 
was rather disappointed than otherwise, for 
such an episode would have given her all the 
more atmosphere to put in her book. 

The scene of her present book is laid in 





TEN CENTS & FIVE CENTS 


New York State. Some of the reviewers have 
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criticized it as improbable and false in color 
for that locality. As a matter of fact the 
conditions and some of the incidents were 
such as she knew in childhood, for she was 
born in the town where she laid the plot. 

There is an incident in it of a toad which 
has been called unnatural. The toad in fact 
was a pet of her own in childhood. He knew 
her and would come to her. When she was a 
lame child hobbling about on crutches it was 
a favorite amusement of herself and some boys 
to throw this toad in the water, and then all 
would kneel on the shore and stick out their 
hands. The toad’ would swim to land and 
would invariably select her hand to climb 
out on. There are staid citizens of that up- 
State city to-day who can remember taking 
part in the toad-throwing episodes. 





“CROOKED GAMBLING EXPOSED” 
VER a door in Fleet Street, London, 
appears the above sign. Within, John 
Philip Quinn, the reformed “ King of American 
gamblers,” has opened a room for the purpose 
of teaching Britishers the foolishness of gam- 
bling. In appearance, the London corre- 
spondent of the Cleveland Plain Dealer tells 
us, Quinn resembles a minister, wearing 
‘“‘plug hat, frock-coat, and neckwear almost 
clerical in its severity.” 

At the door is a “spieler who dissolves 
into tears at the mere mention of Broadway, 
New York, which, he says, is the home of 
white men.” Besides, “it hurts his pride to 
have to spiel for men who, tho English, can 
not. understand the English language.” 
But his efficiency does not seem to be dimin- 
ished by his homesickness. For there is, 
we are informed, a steady stream of Londoners 
coming in, “who pay sixpence admission to 
see the ‘king of gamblers’ show how it is 
done.” 

According to the Plain Dealer story, Quinn 
hasn’t touched a card for money in twenty- 
three years. Of his missionary efforts in 
London we read further: 

He delivers pithy points on poker. The 
dice are unveiled. Rouge et noir is ruthlessly 
rent. There are revelations on roulette. 
Baccarat busting has a prominent place on 
the program. The swindles of the spindles 
are severely served, ~ ; 

He gives a plain talk in rasping United 
States. 

“Shuffle the cards,’’ he says, and it is done. 
“ Here’s a poker hand for you and one for me. 
If I know what cards you’ve got, it’s a cinch 
I can beat you, ain’t it? Of course it is. An 
ace of spades, a queen of diamonds, a ten of 
diamonds and two deuces—a club and a spade, 
Am I right? 

“You Britishers think you’re smart,” he 
goes on, rattling the dice box and throwing 
five aces. “You're chock full of confidence 
that you can do everything a leetle mite 
better than anybody else can. And right 
there, gents, you make one big mistake. 

“For one thing, you’re the worst gamblers 
on earth, and I’ve gambled with all kinds of 
folks. Why? Because you’ve got grit— 
bulldog grit—British grit. When you start a 
thing you don’t like to quit. Gamblers get 
rich on folks like you—that don’t know 
when to quit. 

“Spin the spindle, my friend. I’ll give you 
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“Big as a Barn Door” 
That’s what a clay bird looks like from behind 


STEVENS SHOTGUN 











The very feel of the gun gives you confidence. The lines—the shape— 
the balance make it a Natural Pointer. 

There is no hammer or rear obstruction or other part near the eye to blur 
the sight. 

The Stevens design and sighting system give sharp, clear vision that make 


the bird look as ‘‘big as a barn door. 

For the expert—for the average man at the trap or in the field, the ad- 
vantages of these features get you a bigger day’s score. 

The beginner can cut down long strings of exasperating misses by 
using this gun which almost points itself. 


Invented by John Browning, the world’s leading international expert, and made in 
The Factory of Precision, it is as far ahead of the ordinary Repeating Shotgun as the 
modern revolver is ahead of the old-time derringer. If your average is 40%, try the 
Stevens. It will jump your trap scores into the 70% class in short order and the 70 


percenters go to 90. 
Ask the modern dealer to show you the modern gun, the latest invention of the world’s 
greatest Shotgun inventor, whose past performances are still the standard of other gun 


manufacturers. 

Look at this latest triumph of the gunsmith’s craft—the safest—the quickest—and 
the surest. Bring the Stevens to your shoulder and note how it points and sights, 
Then see the mechanism—it works with just the thumb and finger. (Make a mental 
note that you cannot clog it even at the highest speed)—note the hammerless feature 
and the solid steel wall at the breech. That protects.you. 

Remember to see the Stevens Repeater today and you will remember the exclusive 
features for all time. 

IF YOUR DEALER hasn’t it in stock we will send this No. 520 express pre- 
paid on receipt of LIST price, $27. 

This gun made as No. 522, fancy stock; 30-inch barrel, straight grip, checked 
grip and forearm slide, 14-inch stock, drop 2 1-4 inches at heel; 1 1-2 inches at 
comb; weight 7 3-4 p ; no deviations. LIST price, $40. No. 525, made 
to order, with straight or pistol grip, any length of barrel and reasonable 
options. LIST price, $50. 


DO YOU WANT TO BE A BETTER SHOT? 

It’s the fine points that make the big difference between the expert and the ordinary shot. 
Experts don’t give away these points they spent long years to get. But it’s to our advantage 
that present and future users of Stevens rifles and shotguns become expert shots. We employ 
some of the world’s crack shots, They know all the little kinks—the fine points that get 
them big scores. . ss 

Do you want these short cuts to expert shooting? Then write us what interests you—rifle 
shooting, the traps or field shooting. Our answer goes the day your letter comes, giving you 
practical suggestions on how to improve your style and accuracy. 


J. STEVENS ARMS & TOOL COMPANY, The Factory of Precision. 
Dept. 406, CHICOPEE FALLS, MASS. 

















. Hawkeye Refrigerator Basket 


A Necessity for all Outdoor Folks who Like Good Thing's to Eat 


‘The Hawkeye will keep food clean, cool and fresh f 
— , ntans to the autoist who {-k tours into Bete We SL 
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around— 
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De Luxe $7.50 and 12; Auto iio and fis delivered ome 
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Burlington Basket Co., 33 Main St., Burlington, lowa ESSE 
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at an even temperature. 
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Automatic Gas Water-Heater 


and the wonderful part of it all is that it is absolutely 
automatic and takes care of itself 

Opening any hot water faucet lights the gas in the 
“Ruud” and heats the water passing through the 


tain point (this point can be regulated to suit yourself) 
a thermostat attachment turns off the 
more gas is burned than is needed to 


If your kitchen boiler does not furnish enough hot 


amount needed and as long as the water in the boiler 
is hot, the ‘‘Ruud’’ will not come into action—just the 
moment, however, that your regular hot water suppl 

begins to cool, the thermostat switches in the ‘‘Ruud’’, 


Unlimited Hot Water 


in the Home 


Unlimited hot water—That means 

Always hot—morning and night. 

Always hot—no matter how long it 
runs or how many are using it. 

Always hot—never lukewarm, never 
varying in temperature like the water in 
the kitchen boiler. 

Every home can have this inexhaustible 
hot water supply by installing a 


UL 


water reaches a cer- 
as so that no 
eep the water 


furnish the additional 


rrupted. 






Standard Dwelling 
Size $100 





If you are building a home, or own a home, 
write for the ‘‘Ruud’’ Book which tells how 
the ‘‘Ruud’’ is connected to the regular gas 


and water pipes in your cellar—how it works © 


—how much it costs to operate and full par- 
ticulars. 


_ The ‘‘Ruud’”’ Book sent free upon request. 


Pacific Coast and 
Canada $115 


RUUD MANUFACTURING CO., Dept. H, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Branches and Salesrooms in 25 principal Cities 
European Plant—Ruud Heisswasser Apparatebau, HAMBURG, Germany 








NATURAL APERIENT WATER. 





In EMERGENCY Try 


Hunyadi Janos 
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Stomach Comfort 
» MURRAY’S 
CHARCOAL TABLETS 


Absolutely unmedicated. 
abso’ 


Prevent fermentation, 
gases, and sweeten the stomach. A bad 
ry aft kK 





Avoid Substitutes 
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HEADACHES 


10¢,25¢,50¢ & $129 Bottles. 
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£10 if it doesn’t stop at six. Something 
seems to tell me this isn’t the first time you’ ve 
spun a spindle. I told you—six. You’ve bet 
money on spindles and you thought they were 
honest. They weren’t; they were crooked. 
Now, weren’t you a fool to bet good money 
on another man’s game? I reckon you 
dropt your roll?” 

A sheepish grin. 

“Of course you did. You thought you 
were slick enough to know if there was any 
crooked work going on. The fellers you played 
with were nice, pleasant ‘chaps,’ eh? Sure 
they were. They let you examine the spindle 
as much as you liked to see that there wasn’t 
any hokus-pokus about it. You bet they did. 
And it was a crooked spindle all the same, 
only you didn’t know it. My, but you 
Britishers are fools when it comes to 
gambling.” 

He lets them try to guess which shell the 
little pea is under, and of course they never 
guess right. He lets them drop marbles into 
perfectly innocent devices, to rattle 
through forests of pegs, to finally come to 
haven in little compartments numbered 
or lettered to correspond with charts on 
the wall. 

“This here gent,’ indicating an elderly 
and respectable middle-classer wearing dun- 
drearies and a monocle, “this here gent is 
my confederate. I’m going to let him win. 
Drop the marble, my friend. 

“ Aha! he wins £10.” 

The crowd edges away from the middle- 
classer as tho fearing he may pick their 
pockets. 

“Extrawd’nary!” ejaculates the middle- 
classer, looking uncomfortable. 

“You try it, brother,” to a pale-faced 
cockney. ‘You'd like £10, I guess. You 
think maybe you can win something, too. 
Aha! he gets a star number. You'll have to 
double your money to stay, my friend. Once 
more. Goodness gracious! another star 
number. Eight bob, this time. 

“Don’t you see, my friend, that you can’t 
win unless I let you? Don’t gamble, boy. 
Never play with strangers. Never buck 
another man’s game. It’s rotten all through. 
Horse-racing’s crooked. Monte Carlo’s crook- 
ed. Roulette, faro, rouge et noir, poker, 
baccarat, dice—they’re all crooked. And 
when you see a man who makes his living by 
gambling, it’s the one best bet, my friends, 
that he’s crooked, too. 

“Oh, yes, I know what you’re thinking 
of,” and here he startles the middle-classer 
by shaking a finger under his nose, so that that 
good man jumps back with a muttered “my 
word!” “You’re thinking about some pro- 
fessional gambler you know who is a good 
feller. He is kind to his wife, square with his 
pals, and generous to the poor. 

“T know that kind, too. I. was one once 
myself. And there was Pat Sheedy that died 
a while ago. Good feller, as gamblers go. 
Thought a lot of his wife, everybody said. 
Nothing was too good for her. And that’s all 
right, my friend, as far as it goes. He was 
good to his wife, but how about the other 
fellers’ wives—the wives of the fellers he 
skinned ? 

“No, brother, there ain’t any good fellers 
in the gambling business. Leastways they 
ain’t making a living at it.” 

With that he thanks them, in good showman 
fashion, for “their kind attention,” and will 
they plese pass out of the side door? They 
go, numbed and thoughtful, for it is more 





than likely that every man in that little 
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audience is a confirmed, if unsuccessful, 
gambler. 

“T don’t like ’em,”’ says the spieler. 
“T ean talk and talk and talk till I’m blowin’ 
dust, and they just bung out their eyes and 
stare. They’re thick. Did you see the old 
gick in the knee pants? I'll bet if you was to 
cut his head open you’d find his brains was 
a suet pudding. Gee, I wish I was back in 
little old New York!” 

“No,” says Quinn, the “king of gamblers,” 
“it ain’t that. They’re smart enough, give 
’em time. 

“You see I’ve known these people a long 
time. I was over here in the days when I 
was gambling for a living, before I got con- 
verted and saw that it was my duty, not 
to show people that gambling is wrong—for 
they know it’s wrong—but that it’s foolish. I 
got plenty of high play in the West End clubs 
that you have to have an introduction to 
get into. 

“And let me tell you, sonny, that there 
were just as many crooks in those swell clubs 
as you’d find in the crookedest joints in New 
York or Chicago. 

“So, when I got religion, I made up my 
mind I’d come to England again before I died 
and make up a little for the wrong I did the 
first time. It’s the biggest field in the world 
for my sort of reforming. Everybody 
gambles. Royalty, nobility, gentry, middle- 
class, common people—everybody. .... . 

“And it’s funny, too, that the English 
should be so crazy to gamble. Why? Well, 
I told you they were the worst gamblers on 
earth. They’re the hardest losers, too.” 





A TUSSLE WITH A FUZZY-WUZZY 


OLDIERS of Sir Gerald Graham’s col- 
umn, which was sent to relieve General 
Gordon in the Sudan in 1885, not only faced 
death in battle but also ran the risk of being 
stabbed while asleep. The Arabs, or Fuzzy- 
Wuzzies, as the troops called them, so 
hated the English that they would steal 
between the outposts nearly every night and 
spear soldiers as they lay asleep, caring little 
whether they themselves escaped, so long as 
they got the blow home. In order to make 
these attempts as difficult as possible, the 
camp was surrounded by a zareba, which was 
simply thorn-bush placed on a trench. One 
soldier wandered outside this defense, early 
one morning. He still remembers 


Tit-Bits (London): 


One morning, soon after the zareba had 
been opened, I went for a walk to stretch my 
legs. We had orders not to go far out, and 
when passing a set of scrub-bush on the sand, 
not more than 100 yards from camp, I noticed 
what. I took to be a bundle of rags, never 
dreaming that a pair of sharp, dark eyes were 
watching me from under them. I went to 
give them a kick, when up jumped a Fuzzy- 
Wuzzy, spear in hand. I jumped to one side, 
and the spear just missed my shoulder. For 
the moment this upset the Arab’s calculations 
and gave me time to raise my right foot, clad 
in a heavy ammunition boot, and kick his 
right shin, at the same time striking him on 
the jaw. 

This brought him down on his knee, and in 
falling he dropt his spear, which I immediately 
kicked out of his reach, at the same time pla- 


most | 
vividly what happened, and tells it thus in| 
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“HAMILTON-MADE” 
GARDEN HOS 


Slow to make, slow to wear out 


HY do we stick to the old slow process 
of making hose? 























Because by that process we get hose that is slow to wear out. 


We know that the new, fast sausage-machine process is cheaper 
—but hose that lasts twice as long is better, even if it does take 
longer to make, and cost a cent a foot more. 


That’s Hamitton-Mape Hose. 


Hamitton-Mape Hose is made by our OLD, sLOW PROCESS, which 
produces such stiff, springy, long-lasting hose. An inner tube of pure 
““live’’ rubber is tightly wrapped with layer after 
layer of close-woven duck, all vulcanized tight 
together, with an outside cover of tough rubber 
to take the wear. After seasoning, every foot 
is TESTED under tremendous hydraulic pressure, 
to discover the slightest defect. This enables 
us tO GUARANTEE our hose to stand enormous 
pressures. Most makers will not do this. 


There’s a HAMILTON-MabDE Host for every different use 
and pressure, each grade made BETTER THAN IS NECESSARY 
to meet the requirements for that use, at prices from 10 to 
25 cents a foot. Whatever grade of hose you need, ask 
the dealer for HamiLToNn-MabpE, and you will be certain 
of getting the BEST HOSE OF THAT GRADE that is made. 


SOLD BY DEALERS EVERYWHERE 


If your dealer has not HAMILTON-MADE HOSE on 
hand,we will deliver to you anywhere in the United States, 
FREIGHT PREPAID, 50-foot lengths of our highest grade 
hose, complete with standard brass couplings, forthe regu- 
lar price, $12.50 each length. This splendid hose stands a 
pressure of 7530 POUNDS 10 THE SQUARE INCH, and 
while it is our highest-priced garden hese, it lasts so long 
thatit isin reality probably the CHEAPEST hose made. 








Here are some of the 
leading grades of 
Hamilton-Made Garden 
Hose. Note that every 
label bears the words 
HAMILTON-MADE 
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If you want hose of a different grade, write us for samples and the 
names of dealers near you. 


Hamilton Rubber Manufacturing Co. 


Trenton, New Jersey 
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$650 A. B. C. Automobile $650 


The biggest Auto- 
mobile bargain in 
America, 2 or 4 | 
Cylinder Surreys, 

Runabouts and 


points make easy 


Perfect writing. Elastic—not 


brittle. Don’t balk or splatter. 


SPENCERIAN 








peliverz Yagons 
r 180r30H.P., Solid Steel Pens 
yim or Pneumatic Astyle for every purpose. Sample card 
pee cad Tires. Write for of i2, all different, for 6 cents postage. 
ee FREE Catalogue. SPENCERIAN PEN CO.. 349 Broadway, N.Y, 
A. B.C. Motor Vehicle Mfg. Co., 3911 Morgan, St. Louis 











co SWEETS 


Are Good for Everybody 


They make their appeal to all ages. Children like them because 
they taste good—the older people like them for the same reason 
and also because they are so wholesome and healthful. 

qed: in fact, that they are sold only under the NECCO seal. 
i Try LENOX CHOCOLATES asasample of the goodness of themall. 
At leading dealers everywhere. 
NEW ENGLAND CONFECTIONERY COMPANY 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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Tea | 
Promotes Health 







































































ODERN chemistry proves 
that tea is beneficial to health. 
It supplies in an agreeable way the 
water necessary to bodily welfare. 
Few people drink enough water. 
Those who drink it in the form of 
properly brewed tea, hot or cold, 
are pleasantly ministering to the 
requirements of health. 












































We have prepared a most inter- 
esting pamphlet ‘‘ The Healthful- 
j ness of Tea.’ It tells how to 
brew tea correctly, and how to ob- 
| tain the most exquisite flavor from 
the most inexpensive of all bever- 
| ages. May we send you a copy? 
Your name and address on a postal 

will bring it. 


“Salada” Tea is grown high 
up on the mountains of Ceylon, 
only the rich, fragrant buds and 
| leaves are used. These are sealed 
up in air-tight lead packages, 
which ensures plantation good- 
ness. ‘‘Salada’’ is never sold in 


bulk. 


Ask your grocer for a ten-cent trial pack- 
age of “Salada” Ceylon Tea. It makes 40 
cups. If for any reason your grocer cannot 
supply you, send us his name and address and 
10c. (stamps or coin). We will mail a pack- 
age to youand see that your grocer is supplied. 









































































































































Yearly sale over 20,000,000 packages 


“Salada” Tea Co. 


Dept. “A” 198 West Broadway, New York 





























BRANCHES-—Boston, Buffalo, Detroit, Chica 
Cleveland, Pittsburg, St. Lows. 
Toronto and Montreal, Canada. 
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cing my knee between his shoulders and catch- 
ing hold of him by his long hair. But he was 
a stronger and far more agile man than I, 
and I saw he would gain the mastery. So I 
shouted for help. This, however, rather 
weakened my grasp and enabled Fuzzy to get 
his arm round my leg and insert his long, 
strong teeth into it. Then, with the help of 
his shoulders, he succeeded in throwing me 


| heavily to the ground. He was up in a second, 


and, as I was half-stunned, he commenced to 


-| drag me by the leg toward his spear. I must 
' -|here have lost consciousness, for the next 


thing I remember was two men—I think they 
were Australians—supporting me. They 
had loosened my jacket, and were saying I 
was lucky, and what a daring fellow Fuzzy- 
Wuzzy was. But Fuzzy had vanished, leav- 
ing me the possessor of a bitten leg, a good 
shaking, and his spear, which he did not 
succeed in obtaining. The leg I had drest, 
and soon got over the shock, and the spear I 
still possess. 





WHY BEECHER FORGOT HIS LECTURE 


HE wide-spread interest in a certain 

prize-fight, scheduled to take place in 

San Francisco next summer, reminds a writer 

in the New York Evening Mail of the lecture 

that Henry Ward Beecher “forgot all about.” 

This is the story, as told by the late Pro- 
fessor Platt of the Yale Law School: 


Mr. Beecher was always a favorite lecturer 
at Yale before the Divinity School. 

Well, on the afternoon of the particular 
Beecher lecture I have in mind the hall was 
packed to the doors with students and others 
eager to hear him. The hour set for the begin- 
ning of the lecture was 3 o’clock, but when it 
arrived there appeared no Henry Ward 
Beecher, to the mild surprize of the profes- 
sors in charge, for hitherto Mr. Beecher had 
never been tardy in appearing in the hall. 
After a wait, a professor was sent to the 
hotel where Mr. Beecher usually stopt. 

Yes, Mr. Beecher was stopping at the hotel, 
the clerk informed the professor, who there- 
upon hastened to Mr. Beecher’s room, 
knocked upon the door, and was told to come 
in, which he did at once. But befpre he could 
frame even a “ How do youdo? ” Mr. Beecher, 
spying him, let out an astonished “I declare!” 
followed it up by hastily pulling out his watch 
and looking at it, and exclaiming in dismay, 
“Why, it’s going on to 4, and you have been 
waiting for me all this time at the divinity 
school.” 

He grabbed for his hat. Then, as he was 
reaching for his overcoat, he turned on the 
professor with a quaint smile. 

“Oh, well,” he said, ‘I might as well make 
a full confession. When I left my home in 
Brooklyn this morning I bought copies of 
two or three morning newspapers. There 
Was something in them that interested me 
greatly, and I intended to read all about it on 
my trip to this city. But, after I got seated 
in the train a friend came along, I shared my 
seat with him, and he talked to me all the 
way here, so that I did not have an oppor- 
tunity to read my papers. But as soon as I 
got to the hotel I saw that I would have an 
hour of leisure before the lecture began, 
so I slipt up here and began reading—and, 
do you know, I found the reports of the event 
so graphic that I actually forgot all about the 
lecture. It’s in the Anglo-Saxon blood to be 
interested in such an event, doctor—I was 
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without disturbing 
work in process 


1 Unfinished work can be carried 
for inspection to the one who 
dictated the matter. 

2 Rush work can be attended to on 
the minute. 

3 Unfinished work can be locked 
away in desk or safe for secrecy. 

4 Important manifold work can be 
put aside undisturbed while 
another platen is substituted 
for other work. 


These advantages are 
possible only with the 


asitisthe only machine 
having a removable 
platen which takes the 
written work with’ it 


We manufacture ten different models 
of billing machines to take care of all 
the known up-to-date business sys- 
tems. Write for full information 
regarding this and other exclusive 
Smith-Premier advantages. 


The Smith-Premier Typewriter Company, Inc. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
Branches Everywhere 
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‘AFTER DINNER MINT: 


- A delicious 
confection 
for all occa- 
sions. 


flavored; 
pure, fresh. 


Sold in air-tight tins 
by grocers, confec- 
i gists. 
If not at your dealers 
send 10c for a bor. 
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reading abovt the Sullivan-Ryan fight which 
took place yesterday down in Mississippi.” 

For a moment or two Mr. Beecher looked 
the Professor of Divinity squarely in the eye. 
‘Then he reached over and dug that gentleman 
in the ribs. “And now that I have made my 
confession,”’ he said, laughing, “I am going 
to say something to you. I would be willing 
to wager that you yourself read the report 
of that battle with bare knuckles this morn- 
ing before you went to the Divinity School.” 

“Well, Mr. Beecher,” replied the professor, 
“T might as well confess, too. I did get up a 
little earlier than usual this morning and go to 
the front door for the morning paper. It 
hadn’t come, so I actually waited at the 
door until the boy brought it. Then I sat 
down and read the report of the fight before 
breakfast.” 


A SCHOOL THAT IS SOLVING THE RACE 
PROBLEM 


UR readers who have contributed to the 
Slater Industrial School at Winston- 
‘Salem, N. C., will be interested to know that 
its work has so imprest the State authorities 
that they have offered the school $12,000 if 
it will raise a like amount. The authorities 
consider this sum well spent, as the school 
has eliminated race feeling and negro crime 
in its vicinity. Mr. William A. Blair, Vice- 
President of the People’s National Bank of 
Winston-Salem, who is receiving contribu- 
tions, writes: 


As treasurer of the Slater Industrial and 
State Normal School for colored people located 
here, I beg to thank you most sincerely for 
your past favors to the school, and wish to 
ask you to show this letter to the good people 
of the North who would cheerfully aid the 
most worthy cause our nation has on its hands 
to-day. 

The educating and Christianizing of the 
colored people is not a local matter, but a 
national one. It is positively the only 
solution of the race problem. 

The influence of this school has eliminated 
every vestige of race friction in the entire 
vicinity. The institution is not an experi- 
ment, but a splendid reality, being the most 
important one in the entire South for colored 
people, save Tuskegee and Hampton. The 
lands, buildings, appliances, etc., cost $50,000, 
all owned by the institution. 

One of our citizens tendered the trustees 
$5,000, provided they would raise same 
amount for a hospital, where colored girls 
could be educated for trained nurses, thus 
introducing an employment for colored women 
which is peculiarly well adapted to the 
Southern ‘ideals of propriety. His offer was 
accepted; we raised $5,000, and with $10,000 
we have built a hospital worth almost double 
this amount, as students and friends of the 
school did much of the manual labor. 

The State officials, seeing the salutary 
effect upon the colored people, have offered 
the School $12,000, provided the trustees 
raise the same amount. We have strained 
ourselves to the superlative degree, and have | 
raised only a small part of this amount to meet 
the offer of the State, and, I may say, it is 
totally impossible for us to raise it here. 

The State has already generously advanced 
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a part of the $12,000, and we beg you to do, 
your utmost to help raise our $12,000. Thus, 
with $24,000 cash in hand, we can increase 











In Getting Power from Coal 


you meet problems every day; sometimes it is wide variance in different lots of 
fuel; sometimes, trying weather conditions; sometimes, sudden, heavy demands for 
power; sometimes, more capacity needed with no available room for expansion. 


Will you let us tell you how properly designed Mechanical Draft has solved 
these same problems for others? 





= 
Because they are built down to the least detail in the light o of long, practical experience, 

Utilize the cheapest fuel Decrease smoke 

Increase steam production of boilers Cost only a nominal sum as compared with stacks 

Respond instantly to sudden demands formore power Are independent of wind or weather conditions 

Save space. Can be placed in space that would be Can be taken with you where you move the plant 


otherwise unused 
About 75% more efficient than Develop far more heat units from a given fuel 
Make mechanical stokers effective Keep steam production absolutely constant 
These are a part of the benefits from using Sturtevant Mechanical Draft. 
designed and installed to suit the special needs of individual plants. 
If you have any steam-producing troubles, let our Engineers work out the cure. 
request will lay you under no obligation. Send for Catalogue MFL. 


B. F. STURTEVANT COMPANY, Hyde Park, Massachusetts 


Largest Makers of Air Propelling Apparatus in the World 
BPE oo of Heating and Ventilating Systeme, Fuel Economizers, Motors, Engines, Etc. 
OFFIOES: 50 Church 8t., N. Y. Cit 5 ee N. 8rd_8t., Phila.; 329 W. Ba 8t.. Cincin.; 300 Fullerton 
Bldg Bt St. “Lows Dat 8. Clinton St., Ch icago: 711 k Bidg., Pittsburg: 1006 Washington Loan & Trust Bldg., 
ington, 34 Oliver St., Boston; 529 Metropolitan ‘Bidg., Minneapolis; 3 Bokoniela Bldg., Cleveland; 
1108 Granite *phig. ‘Rochester; 326'Hennen Bldg., New Orleans; 319 SGonnecticat Mutual Bidg., Hartford. 
ALL 


TYPEWRITERS maxes 


All the Standard Machines Sold or Rented Anye 
where at {to 44 M’f’r’s Prices, allowing Rental 
to Applyjon Prise. Shipped with privilege of 
examination. 6&@# Write for Illustrated Catalog V. 


Typewriter Emporium,92-94 Lake St.,Chieage 


QO Safe Ice Cream in Crystal Glass 


WITHOUT GRINDING OR CRANKING 


Imagine how much more delicious is lee Cream, made in and served from Glass 
than from Metal. Ptomaine poke ae im . Neither Crank, Gear nor Dasher 
required. Ice Cream firm, smooth velvety. 


Buy the "Sanitary" Crystal Glass Ice Cream Freezer 
Invention of a Caterer. Formulas complete with each Freezer 


Directions for Freezing: Simply fill glass fe man with prepared 
wa edients, y seal and pack in any ordinary woode: box or bucket, 
Ice {or Snow) and salt in bodes pang specified and leave i pte for serving. 
‘Then take from pack, rinse under cold water faucet, uncover and eject contents by pushing 
bottom ; in uniform portions; or eject all in an attractive cylindrical loaf. 
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Bronze Memorial Tablets: 


Designs and Kstimates Furnished | 
Jno. Williams, Inc. Bronze Foundry 

556 West 27th St. New York 
Write for our illustrated booklet, Free. | 
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Cc ded by th ds of Domestic Science Experts and Housewives. One size 
only, sesduiion Kegpons| for A nce of eight. ‘sold by a dealers everywhere. x yours 
panes oie ves send us his name and we will ship ess upon feceipt of price, 
$1.25. culars and Special Offer upon request. are gnats 


THE C CONSOLIDATED MFG. CO., 412 Asylum St., Hartford, Conn. 
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NAF 


To prevent dry, thin and falling 
hair, remove dandruff, allay itch- 
ing and irritation and promote the 
growth and beauty of the hair, 
frequent shampoos with Cuticura 
Soap, assisted by occasional dress- 
ings with Cuticura, are usually 
effective when all other methods 
fail. In preserving, purifying and 
beautifying the skin, from infancy 
to age, these pure, sweet and 
gentle emollients have no rivals 


worth mentioning. 


Sold throughout the world. Depots: London, 27, 
Charterhouse Sq.; Paris, 10, Rue de la Chaussee 
d’Antin; Australia, R. Towns & Co., Sydney; India, 
B. K. Paul, Calcutta; China, Hong Kong Drug Co.; 
Japan, Maruya, Ltd., Tokio; So. Africa, Lennon, 
Ltd., Cape Town, etc.; U.S.A., Potter Drug & Chem, 
Corp., Sole Props., 133 Columbus Ave., Boston. 

G@~ 32-page Cuticura Booklet, post-free, tells all 
about the Best Care of Skin, Scalp and Hair. 


“‘WELL KEPT NAILS” 


A booklet well worth having 
FREE, together with 4 packages 
of our manicuring specialties, 
sent on receipt of 2c. stamp. 


Lustr-ite Nail Enamel 


Gives a brilliant and lasting 
polish with the least effort—just 
rub with the palm of the hand. 
No dust, pumice or grease. 

FLORIDINE MFG. CO. 
51 Franklin St. New York 
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the plant at least $48,000, as the colored people 
will do the manual labor free. 

Every dollar given by your friends now, 
means four dollars to the school. 





DRIVEN TO DRINK BY THE PRESIDENT 


A. PROMINENT sculptor was quoted re- 
cently as saying that President Taft is 
the handsomest man in public life to-day. 
Far different is the testimony of an Indian 
who saw the President on his Western tour 
last summer. Near one of the Presidential 
stopping-places in the Southwest there live a 
'few members of a Spanish-speaking Indian 
tribe. One of these heard of the coming of the 
great man, “took from his wife the wages 
she had earned by the week’s washing, and 
set out to see whatever there was on view.” 
That evening, we read in the New York 
Evening Post, an Indian policeman dragged 
him to the agency office. 

Pablo was so drunk and disorderly that 
his captor was nearly exhausted by the exer- 
tion necessary to bring him in. The super- 
intendent in charge ordered the prisoner 
locked up. 

A night in the agency jail wrought in him a 
more serious frame of mind, and when he was 
arraigned at the office the next morning he 
wore an air of only slightly damaged dignity. 
The superintendent apprized him of the 
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Used by U. S. Signal Corps 


GENEVA 


Superior Binocular 


$15. 


| Our Handsome Boot 
The Near Distance 
sent free on request 











Its magnifyi 

power, field view and 
clearness of definition is 
seldom equalled, even in 
those binoculars costing 
twice as much. Ask your 
dealer forit. Ifhe has none 
in stock send us $15 and re- 
ceive one on approval. If not satis- 
factory, return it \at our expense), We 
will cheerfully refund your money, 


GENEVA OPTICAL CO., 71 Linden St., Geneva, N.Y. 
EXCLUSIVE SALES AGENTS 
F.G. Wilson, Ithaca,N.Y. Geneva Optical Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Buffalo Optical Co., 532 Main St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
C.H. Wood, Oakland, Cal. Tucker, Hall & Co., Norfolk, Va. 
E. E. Bausch & Son, East Main St., Rochester, N. Y. 




















charge made by the policeman, and demanded | 
| that he explain himself. Pablo stood at “ 7 
| tention,” bowed, and spoke in a very even 
tone. . 
| “It is my duty,” said he, “to account for 
| the episode which I so greatly regret. I gave 
you, some time ago, my pledge to abstain 
from liquor. I kept it for many days. Then 
came a time when all the world was going to 
see the Great Father. I chose that time to go 
to town for food. I had my wife’s money in 
my pocket. I found a good place to stand. 
There was much talk and a great crowd. I 
was excited. My heart was speaking of great 
things to me. Pretty soon the cry was on 
every tongue: ‘The President comes!’ I 
asked a Mexican by my side: ‘Where?’ 
He pointed with his finger and said: ‘ There.’ ” 
| Here Pablo paused dramatically and his 
face assumed an expression of deep sorrow, 
his silence continuing for a full minute. Then 
he looked up, and concluded with a voice that 
had a tremor in it: 

“Sefior, when I saw the man you call 
President, and regarded his looks, I could not 
forget my pain without getting drunk!” 


’ 


Lucky Judas.—When the Passion-Play at 
Ober-Ammergau was in progress ten years ago 
an American visitor spent much of his spare 
time looking up the actors in their homes and 
chatting with them about the play. One 
complaint he met almost everywhere was the 
tremendous fatigue the performers suffered 
at the close of the eight-hour performance. 
Coming to the home of .Hans Zwink, the 
Judas of the play, he found the painter-actor 
in quite a cheerful mood. 

“Does the performance fatigue you so much, 
too?” the tourist inquired. 

Ere Herr Zwink could reply his little ten- 
year-old son chirped up: 

“Pa, he don’t get so tired. He hangs 
himself at three o’clock and comes home two 
hours before the others.” —Harper’s Weekly. 
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Have imported roller chains, sprockets an 
pedals; New Departure Coaster Brakes and 
Hubs; Puncture ProofTires; highest grade 
equipmentand many advanced features pos- 
sessed by no other wheels. Guaranteed 5 yrs. 

FACTORY PRICES "i: 
are less than 
others ask for cheap wheels. Other reliable 
Ame models from $r2up. A few good second- 
og hand mecias Fi to $8. 
We shi 
10 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL °:"2." 
Proval, freight prepaid, anywhere in U.S., 
ME without acentin advance. DONOTBUY 
a bicycle or a pair of tires from anyone at 
any price until you get our big new catalog 
and sfecial prices and @ marvelous new 
offer. A postal brings everything. Write it now. 
IRES Coaster Brake Rear Wheels, lamps, 
parts, and sundries half usual prices. 
Rider Agents everywhere are coining money selling ous 
bicycles, tires and sundries. Write today 
MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. A.174, CHICACO 


<>“"RANGER” BICYCLES 


























PN Se ET 
; > intel business letter conveys to the 


intelligent reader an impression of the 
thought behird the words, of the person- 
ality behind thesignature. In selecting the paper 
for the letterheads, telling your printer to use 


piiti 
Aampshive 
— Bont 


is merely a safe, practically an automatic, way 
of seeing that the impression conveyed is as 
clean and strong and positive all through as the 
paper upon which your letter will be written 
Write us for the Specimen Book of the paper, showing 
letterhezds and other business forms, printed, litho- 


graphed and engraved on the white and fourteen colors 
of OLD HAMPSHIRE BOND. It’s worth having. 


Hampshire Paper Company 
South Hadley Falls, Mass. 


The only paper makers in the world 
making bond paper exclusively. 
Makersof Old Hampshire Bond, *‘The 
Stationery of a Gentleman,” and also 
Old Hampshire Bond Typewriter 
Paper and Manuscript Covers. 
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THE SPICE OF LIFE 


Reformed Too Soon.—An eminent speaker 
at the Congregationalist meeting in the First 
Congregational Church, East Orange, was 
telling the other day of a Westerner’s opinion 
of the East. 

“This man,” said the speaker, “was a 
prominent churchman and had occasion to 
visit New York, where he remained for a few 
days. In writing of his experiences to his 
wife in the West he had this to say: ‘New 
York is a great city, but I do wish I had come 
here before I was converted.’’’—Newark Star. 


,? 





Imagination and Fact.—‘‘Oh! Mother, I’ve 
found a place where there’s just millions an’ 
hundreds .o’ strawberries. Look, I brought 
you two.”—Brooklyn Life. 





Tongue-Twisters.—It is told of a distin- 
guished professor of history that, in an address 
before a woman’s club on “Obscure Heroes 
of the French Revolution,’’ he had reached the 
point where one of them, nobly resolved to 
essay the rescue of a friend doomed to the 
guillotine, sought a parting interview with his 
sweetheart before making the almost hopeless 
attempt. The professor had a moving voice, 
and was eloquent; the assembly of women, 
many of them already near tears, hung 
breathless upon his words. 

“Biddy diddy,” said he, pathetically; then 
coughed slightly and went back: “ Hiddy 
biddy—”’ Something was evidently amiss. 
He tried again: 

“Biddy hiddy diddy doo.” 

By this time the ladies looked puzzled 
and the orator desperate. Drawing a long 
breath and speaking with painful delibera- 
tion, he at length conquered the elusive syl- 
lables, and said: 

“Did he bid adieu?”’ 

A speaker in the interest of foreign missions 
had, not long ago, a similar experience. He 
had reiated the conversion of two natives in a 
savage island, and after narrating the acts by 
which they signalized their abandonment of 
their old religion, he tried to conclude a sen- 
tence with the words, “thus totally repudia- 
ting their two tutelary deities.” 

It was a simple enough phrase to the under- 
standing; it proved otherwise to the tongue. 
Two, tutelary and totally together were quite 
too much for him. 


“Thus tutelly repudiating their toe toe—”’ | 


he began, confidently, when a titter in the 
audience checked him, and threw him into 
such confusion that his second effort only 
made matters worse. 

“Thus tutelary perudiating their tee- 
totallary deities,” he blundered; and the 
laughter increased. With the perspiration 
starting on his forehead, he dashed once more 
wildly at the obstacle, but failed to clear it: 

“Thus teetelly terupiating their too-too-too- 
toot—”’ 

“Toot! toot! toot!” cried a voice in the 
gallery. “Three warning whistles and now 
she comes!” 

“She came,” indeed, as the burst of hilarity, 
under cover of which the speaker had time to 
collect himself, subsided; and he was enable 
intelligibly to repudiate those two tutelary 
deities at last —The Youth’s Companion. 





The Prince of the Powers of the Air.— 
“Who'll have jurisdiction over airships ?”’ 
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The kind of 
glass you put on 
your electric 
lights makes a 
big difference 
in the effect of 
your home. The 
glass should 
harmonize with 
the decorative 
effect and not 
clash with it. 
You notice the 
light more read- 
ily than almost 
anything else in the room, and 
it tends to dominate your impres- 
sion of the room as a whole. 

Some designs look well in one 
room and not in another, and 
many of the commonplace de- 
signs now on the market do not 
look well in any room. 

I make over 2000 styles of 
electric shades and globes, of all 





Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 








shapes and kinds, in all colors 
and shades of colors, in silk, 
satin and velvet finishes, and 
more coming all the time. 

I make eight kinds of glass, as 
different from each other as silk, 
linen and wool. Some are ‘heat- 
resisting, some light-diffusing, 
some pressure-resisting, and not 
brittle. 

The newest invention in glass 
is ‘‘Alba Glass’’ which is espe- 
cially desirable for lighting large 
spaces, such as streets, stores, 
and public buildings, because it 
spreads the light evenly without 
sacrificing the brilliancy. 

Your dealer will gladly get for 
youanything I make. Catalogue 
and full information on request. 


MACBETH, 


Macbeth-Evans Glass Co. Pittsburgh ‘ 











W. L. DOUCLAS 


$5, $4, $3.50, $3,$2.50 & $2 

THE STANDARD 

FOR 30 YEARS. 

Millions of men wear 
W.L. Douglas shoes be- 
cause they are the low- 
est prices, quality con- 
sidered, in the world. 
Made upon honor, of the 
bestleathers,bythemost |" 
skilled workmen, in all 
the latest fashions. 

W., L. Douglas $5.00 and 


$4,00 shoes equal Custom 
Bench Work costing $6to$8. 
Boys’ Shoes, $3, $2.50 & $2. 
W. L. Douglas guarantees their value by stamping his 
name and price on the bottom. Look forit. Take No 
Substitute. Fast Color Eyelets. 
sk your dealer for W. L. Douglas shoes. If not 
for sale in your town write for Mail Order Catalog,showing 
how to order by mail. Shoes ordered direct from factory 
delivered free, W. L, DOUGLAS, Brockton, Mass, 








“Why, the highway commissioner.’ —Life. | 
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KEWANEE ¢ 


WATER SUPPLY) 





i 4 
| Water for Your 
PS Country Home 


Nomatter how far youlivefrom 
the city, you can have all the san- 
itary conveniences of. the best city 
water works system—an abundanceof \:?: 
water, under strong pressure, for your \: 
bathroom, kitchen, laundry, lawn, gar- 
den—any where. Good fire protection too. 

This splendid water supply service ass- 
ured if you install the 
Kewanee System of Water Supply \3 

The Kewanee Tank is located in the cellar or ¥ 
buriedin the ground, and the water is delivered 
byair pressure. Noelevatedor attic tank to1eak 
freeze, overfiow or collapse. The tank is made of 
@ steel plates and will last almost indefinitely. 

i We build the finest line of pumping machinery--the re- 
sult of over ten years experimenting and practical exper- 
ience. Kewanee 


















































complete. Th iS 
out under a positive guarantee. Over 10,000 Ke- 
‘Wanee Systems in successful Operation. No 

charge for engineering service. rite for illus- 
trated catalog No. 27 


Kewanee Water Supply Co., Kewanee, Il. 
: 50 Church St., New York City 
1212 Marquette Bldg., Chicago 
305 Diamond Bank, Building, 


Pa.. 




















**Bill’’ Endicott, Driver of Cole ‘‘80"’ Racer, ‘‘Remy 
equipped” 
Indianapolis, Ind., 
Apr. 23, 1910. 
Remy Evectric 
ComMPANY, 
Anderson, Indiana, 
Gentlemen : 
Drove Remy-equip- 
ped Cole “‘30.”” Stock 
Chassis, Class 161, 
230 cubic inches and 
broke all records in 
class from one to fifty 
miles. Also won four 
firsts and two seconds 
The Remy equip- 
ment proved satisfac- 
tory in every respect 
and I believe it is the 
best ignition system 
on the market today. 
Very respectfully, 
(Signed) Birt EnpicottT. 


(teenage 1909 we won 
over 








two 
hundred vic- The 
Remy 


tories — eighty- 
Magneto 


five per cent of 
all contests par- 

Best in the 
World 


ticipated in by 
Remy-equip- 
ped cars. 








Every quantity buyer of 1909 
adopted the Remy for 1910 as stand- 
ard equipment. This means satis 
faction and good service. 


The Remy 
Electric 
Company 
have always 
made deliver- 
ies promptly 
as specified 
on all con- 
tracts taken. 
Their _facili- 
ties to serve 
the trade are unequalled. 
The Remy Magneto is the 
best. Its patented con- 
struction is imitated but not 
equalled. 


REMY ELECTRICCOMPANY 


Dept. 20, 
Anderson, Ind. 


BRANCHES—1400-1402 Michigan Ave., Chicago; 
Automobile Bldg., 64th and Broadway, New York 
City; 471 Woodward Ave., Detroit; 406 East 15th St., 
Kansas City; 170 Golden Gate Ave., San Francisco; 
214 Pleasant St., Boston. | 

AGENCIES—Auto Equipment Co., 1518 Broadway, | 
Denver; Hollis Electric Co., 9 North Sixth St., | 
Minneapolis; J. H. McCullough & Sons, 219 North | 
Broad St., Philadelphia., ( 
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Trustworthy.—“ Rufus, you old loafer, do 
you think it’s right to leave your wife at the 
wash-tub while you pass your time fishing ?”’ 

“Yassah, jedge; it’s all right. Mah wife 
don’ need any watching. She'll sholy wuk 
jes’ as hard as if I was dah.’’—The Herald 
and Presbyter. 


-——— 


The Maiden’s Bonnet. 


My bonnet spreads over the ocean, 
My bonnet spreads over the sea, 
To merely spread over the sidewalk 
Is not enough for me. 
—Chicago Journal. 


The “ Bo’n Oratah.”—It is narrated that 
Colonel Breckinridge, meeting Majah Buffo’d 
on the streets of Lexington one day, asked: 
“What is the meaning, suh, of the conco’se 
befo’ the co’t house.” 

To which the Majah replied: 

“General Buckneh, suh, is making a speech. 
General Buckneh, suh, is a bo’n oratah.”’ 

“What do you mean by a bo’n oratah?” 

“Tf yo’ or I, suh, were asked how much 
two and two make, we would reply ‘foh.’ 
When this is asked a bo’n oratah he replies: 
‘When in the co’se of human events it becomes 
necessary to take an integeh of the second 
denomination and add it, suh, to an integeh 
of the same denomination, the result, suh— 
and I have the science of mathematics to 
back me in my judgment—the result, suh, and 
I say it without feah of successful contradic- 
tion, suh—the result is fo’.’ That’s a bo’n 
oratah.”—Lyceumite. 


The Perfect Man.—‘‘There was one man 
whose life was perfect,” said the Sunday- 
school teacher. “What one of you can tell 
me who he was?” 

Little Mary Jane’s hand went up, and the 
teacher nodded to her. 

“He was mamma’s first husband,” she 
said.—Everybody’s. 


Incorruptible—The lady of the house 
hesitated. 

“‘ Are my answers all right?” she asked. 

“Yes, madam,” replied the census man. 

“Didn’t bother you a bit, did I?” 

“No, madam.” 

“Feel under some obligations to me, don’t 
you?” 

“Yes, madam.” 

“Then, perhaps, you won’t mind telling me 
how old the woman next door claims to be ?”’ 

“Good day, madam,” said the census man. 
—Cleveland Plain Dealer. 


Charity and Prudence.—The contradictions 
of lifeare many. An observant man remarked 
recently that he was prowling about a certain 
city square, when he came upon a drinking- 
fountain which bore two conflicting inscrip- 
tions. 

One, the original inscription on the fountain, 
was from the Bible: “And whosoever will 
let him take the water of life freely.” 

Above this hung a placard: “ Please do not 
waste the water.’”’ — Youth’s Companion. 


The Way to Go.— He was driven to his 
grave !” 

“Sure he was. Did you expect him to walk 
there ?””—Pittsburg Observer. 
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Fsterbhrook 
Steel Pens 


fe 


* 


fs 


— 


There’s 
a difference 
in pens. 
Esterbrook’'s 
are not only the 
smoothest writ- 
ing, but the long- 
est wearing. 


Ask your 
stationer, 





Investors Hold the Security 


Those investing in our Certificates 
hold in their possession all papers such as 
Appraisers’ Sworn Report, Mortgage 
and Insurance Policies. Real Estate 
securing these Certificates is worth at 
least double the mortgage. Their sta- 
bility is also guaranteed by this tank, 
6% payable semi-annually. 


Write for booklet “ E.”” 
CENTURY BANKING CO. 
JACKSON, MISS. 


THE BANK THAT PAYS SIX PERCENT 
ON DOUBLY SECURED CERTIFICATES 











A DENTAL SPECIALIST 


Diseases of the gums and teeth. Gold or porcelain inlays, 
gold and porcelain restoration of the dental arch. An up- 
per all-porcelain plate the nearest to nature ever made. 
Tel. for appointment 3130 Murray Hill. Consultation 4 to 


5 P.M. Dr. C. F. Smith, 366 5th Ave., New York 





Write for this Book Today 


It describes the various methods for filin€ 
correspondence, papers, catalogs, bills and all 
kinds of loose sheets or forms—shows how to 
make your filing system effective and econom- 
ical in its operation—describes a perfect 


Globe “Weernicke 
Filing Equipment 


for a model sales department sending out 
100,50 letters a year, and explains how this 
volume of mail can best be handied for a 
period of three years. It tells how to make 
your filing system a vital part of the machinery 
for producing you more business—how 
turn it from an expense item into a money- 
maker. Write today for Book V.810 


The Globe “Wernicke Co, Cypotanad, 
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Books They Might Have Written Ba 


Pa eg @ & 

“Through One Administration —Presi- : to rol in : 

dent Taft. ie “- 
“Trial by Jury ”—John D. Rockefeller, Jr.|_ : 

Your Tongue 


“The Conquest of England”’—The Ger- 
man Kaiser. 
‘Gulliver’s Travels’’—Dr. Cook. 
“Tf I Were King’’—J. 1h Morgan. : | 
Bis Words Grow ”—William J. Bryan. no suffer smoking . pipe if 
ou smoke Prince Albert Tobacco, 
cause the “sting” has been cut 
out by a patented process. Here is 
tobacco without a single disagreeable 
feature. 

Men, Prince Albert is the best bet 
ever put across the board in the 
tobacco line. J?’s real! We want 
you to know 


PRINCE 
ALBERT 


as we know it! Test it out and know 
for yourself why it wins in a walk every- 
where. Our faith in Prince Albert, our 
actual knowledge of its wholesomeness, 
the enthusiasm we know it creates, is our 
guarantee that it will make you as firm 
a friend as it has thousands of others. 






























The Best of the Bargain.—A conscientious 
Sunday-school teacher had been endeavor- 
ing to impress upon her pupils the ultimate 
triumph of goodness over beauty. At the 
close of a story in which she flattered herself 
that this point had been well established, 
she turned confidently to a 10-year-old pupil 
and inquired: “And now, Alice, which 
would you rather be, beautiful or good?” 

“Well,” replied Alice after a moment’s 
reflection, “I think I’d rather be beautiful— 
and repent.’’—Lippincott’s. 


CURRENT EVENTS 


Foreign 


May 20.—The funeral of the late King Edward is 
held at London; the burial is at Windsor. 


May 21.—Count Jacques de Lesseps makes an 
aeroplane flight across the English Channel in 
fifty minutes. 

Kcuador and Peru accept Secretary Knox’s offer 
of mediation. 


May 24.—The agreement for the Hankow and Sze- 
Chuen Chinese Railway loan is signed by repre- 
sentatives of the Powers at Paris. 


Twenty-two men are drowned by the sinking of 
the English steamer Skerrymore after a collision 
with a German bark in the English Channel. 

Queen Mother Alexandra receives ex-President 
Roosevelt. 


May 25.—Mrs. Theodore Roosevelt is received by 


Send eight cenis for our 
the Queen Mother. 


special introductory tin if 
your tobacconist does not 
have Prince Albert. Send 
his name, too, and we’ll 
see he is supplied, so that 
hereafter you can buy from 
him direct. This offer 
applies only in the United 
States and is just to get 
Prince Albert itito your 
hands quickly. Send 8 
cents to-day! 


May 26.—Mr. Roosevelt receives the degree of 
Doctor of Laws from Cambridge University. 

The French submarine Pluviose is sunk near 
Calais by a Channel steamer, three officers and 
twenty-four men going down with her. 

Three hundred families of Jews begin their com- 
pulsory exodus from Kiev, following orders 
Issued by the Russian Government. 


Domestic 
WASHINGTON 


May 20.—The taking of testimony in the Ballinger- 
Pinchot investigation is completed. 


May 22.—It is announced that Secretary Knox and R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co., 
Ambassador Bryce have signed a treaty delimit- 
ing the boundary between the United States and Winston-Salem, N. C. 


Canada through Passamaquoddy Bay and Grand 
Manan Channel. 



















May 23.—The Senate passes the Naval Appropria- 
tion Bill, carrying $134,000,000 and providing 
for the construction of two dreadnoughts. 


DO YOU LIKE TO DRAW? 
That's all we want to know 
Now, wewillnot vot ae any grand prize 
—or alot of free stuff if you answer this 
ad. Nor dowe claim to make you rich 
in a week. But if you are anxious 
to develop your talent with a success- 
ful cartoonist, so you can make money, 
]f send a copy of this picture, with 6c. in 

stamps for portfolio of cartoons and 
sample lesson plate, and let us explain. 
The W. L. Evans School of Cartooning, 
347 Kingmoore Bldg., Cleveland, 0. 


sq NVESTMENTS, 63 


The best evidence of the desirability of our First 
Farm Mortgages isthe large number of investors 
whohavebeen purchasingthem fortwenty-six years 
544% and 6% per annum. Write for booklet “oJ 


May 24.—The House passes an amendment to the 
sundry Civil Bill appropriating $250,000 for a 
Tariff Board. 


GENERAL 


May 20.—The sixteenth annual session of the Lake 
Mohonk Peace Conference closes. 


The Central Railroad of New Jersey announces 





E. J. LANDER & CO., Grand Forks, N. D 


































an increase in its commutation rates between i i 
New York City and suburban stations. For ashes or dgarba € this can will 
The town, of Maysville, Oklahoma, is destroyed by S g last for years 
a tornado. : i 
tands hard knocks. Fir 
Dr. F. C. Blessing, ex-president of the Pittsburg Look Will ] - east ening 
Common Council, is found guilty as indicted of OKs neat. ii not leak. Clean and Sanitary. 
conspiracy and bribery. Here are the reasons why. 
May 21.—The Erie Railroad signs a wage agree- One piece lid—fitting over outside edge—no rain 
ment with its ae and trainmen, involv- gets in—no odors get out 
rece pally i wed ; Ut. ceceeessececeeeereesereeeseserees 
— hag ne ple ow aya Re Pe Heavy steel bands—riveted, not soldered............ 
the Graduate School of Prineston University is Two inch corrugations—greatest strength........... 
given nearly half his estate of $10,000,000. One-piece body—no wooden strips—no braces... 
May 23. —Oliver Spitzer, jis Riau dock superin- One-piece bottom, resting on rim, tested to hold water 
endent convicted for sugar weighing frauds, ey i i 
appears as a Government witness at the trial of f ng galvanised wesheios and pelle 
Charles R. Heike, having been pardoned by are made in three sizes each. If your 
President Taft. 


dealer can’t supply you, we will, direct. 
May 25.—The Hotel Champlain, at Bluff Point, The Witt Cornice Co., Dept. K 2118-24 Winchell Ave., Cincinnati. 0. 


New tl is burned with a loss of about LOOK FOR THE VELLOW LABEL 









$300,000 
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A Shower Bath. 
Through the Brush 









at Higa oe sa 
e e 
Knickerbocker Fountain 
9 e 

Spraybrush—10 Days’ Trial 
to all. Money refunded if not satisfactory. 
Gives ideal Shower Bath, Massage and Sham- 
poo. Finest India Rubber, attaches to any 
faucet. The hundreds of flexible rubber 
‘teeth * through which the water showers 
get the dirt out as nothing else can—prevent 
pimples and clogged pores. Saves time and 
strength, insures smooth healthy skin and 
good circulation. Finest shower for women 
—does not wet the hair. Does same work 
as costly shower bath. Guaranteed one year— 
will last five. 

$2, $3, or $4 for Large, Medium or Small Size. 
Sold by leading dealers. If you can’t get 
the Spraybrush, send your dealer’s name and 
the money. We will send direct to you, 
prepaid, on 10 days’ trial. Descriptive 
Booklet Free. 


THE PROGRESS COMPANY 
423 Rand-McNally Bldg., Chicago 


USE THE COUPON 
THE PRoGRESS COMPANY, _. 
423 Rand-McNally Bldg., Chicago. 
Money enclosed for $.. .. size Spraybrush, pre- 
paid, 10 days’ Trial. Money to be refunded if not 
satisfactory. 
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> Pieterererery ut - RRSSPRARABEE 
BEAUTIFY AND PROTECT YOUR GROUNDS 


With STEWART’S IRON FENCE. Cheaper than 
wood, lasts alifetime. Catalog of Special Designs sent 
on request, We also make Iron Vases, Settees, Foun- 
tains, etc. 
Agents Wanted Everywhere. 
THE STEWART IRON WORKS CO. 
1709 Covington St. Cincinnati, Ohio 
The World’s Greatest Iron Fence Works 











THE LITERARY DIGEST 
'THE LEXICOGRAPHER'S EASY 
CHAIR 


In this column, to decide questions concerning the 
correct use of words, the Funk & Wagnalls Standard 
Dictionary is consulted as arbiter. } 


{2 Inquirers desiring prompt answers will be ac- 
commodated on prepaying postage. 


“E, G. R.,” Stoughton, Mass.—‘tWhat is the 
meaning of the word ‘chandala’? Please give its 
correct pronunciation.”’ 


This is an Anglo-Indian name applied to a person 
of mixt caste. It originally meant a person de- 
scended from a Sudra father and a Brahman mother, 
and therefore an outcast. Chandalas occupy a 
very inferior position in the social scale. The word 
is pronounced chan-dalla (first a as in ask, second 
aasinarm). The Stanparp Dictionary records 
this term on page 317, col 1. 


“H. W. H.,” Baltimore, Md.—‘‘ Kindly state 
which of the following expressions is correct: ‘in 
regard to,’ or ‘with regard to’.”’ 

The Sranparp Dictionary (p. 1501, col. 2) 
records both of these phrases, but also states that 
“‘“some writers avoid this manner, preferring to 
write ‘regarding,’ ‘touching,’ ‘respecting,’ etc.”’ 


“R. K.,”’ Brooklyn, N. Y.—‘‘Please give the 
meaning of the weed ‘psychologismus’.”’ 

Psychologismus is the German form of the noun 
““psychologism.”” This latter term is defined in 
the Stanparp Dictionary (p. 1441, col. 1) as 
“The idealistic philosophy as opposed to the sen- 
sationalistic: variously founded, as on the ego, the 
moral reason, the divine nature or the Infinite, or 
on a system more distinctly Platonic.”’ 

“T, A.S.,”’ Wilton, Wis.—‘‘ Kindly give the cor- 
rect pronunciation of the word ‘cache’ (meaning 
a hiding-place), and state who ‘Klio’ was.” 

This word is pronounced in a single syllable, cash 
(the sound of a as in ask). 

Kleio [or Clio] was the Muse of epic poetry and 
history in Greek mythology. Clio was also the 
name signed by Addison to his contributions to The 
Spectator, representing the initials of the four places 
from which they were dispatched, Chelsea, Lon- 
don, Islington, the Office. 


“FF. F. S.,”’ Milwaukee, Wis.—‘‘Is it correct to 
use the singular verb in the sentence, ‘1,000 tons 
is.all that we can take’ or should are be used in- 
stead? Also, is the word ‘repletion’ correctly em- 
ployed in the sentence, ‘These are wanted for the 
repletion of our stock’?”’ 





If the total amount of 1,000 tons is considered as 
a whole, an entire unit or sum, it would be correct 
to use the singular verb in the sentence cited. The 
choice of a singular or plural verb in such instances 
depends upon the way the subject is viewed. If the 
fact of the individual units comprising the sum 
total is to be emphasized, the plural verb may 
properly be employed. 

The use of the word ‘‘repletion”’ does not very 
clearly convey the meaning to be expressed by this 
sentence, unless it is meant that these particular 
objects are necessary in order to have an over- 
abundant supply on hand. The sentence, ‘‘These 
are wanted for the replenishment of our stock,” 
would better indicate the procuring of a new supply 
of the articles needed. 








““E. C.,"" Yazoo City, Miss.—‘‘Kindly explain 
the construction of the sentence, ‘It tastes bitter.’ ”’ 


This particular construction is explained by 
Bullions’ ‘‘ English Grammar” as follows: ‘* Many 
verbs in the active voice, by an idiom peculiar to 
the English, are used in a sense nearly allied to the 
passive, but for which the passive will not always 
be a proper substitute. Thus, we say, ‘This field 
ploughs well’—‘ This fruit tastes bitter.’ . . . When 
used in this sense they may properly be ranked 
with intransitive verbs, as they are never followed 
by an objective case.” 
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Two Factors 
A Sound Investment 
A Steady Income 


aoup "ence zHT 


BONDS Better Than 


Los Angeles Inner Harbor 
Pacific Wharf & Storage Co, 


The property of the PacrFICc WHARF AND STORAGE 
ComMPANY lies on the east side of inner harbor of Los 
Angeles opposite to and within 1000 ft. of slip (THE 
LARGEST ON PacIFIO Coast), which has been pasnpasted 
by Southern Pacific R. R. Co. The company’s holdings 
embrace acres, enclosed by GRANITE BREAKWATER, 
constructed under supervision of UNITED STaTEs ENGI- 
NEERING OFFICE. he completion of PANAMA CANAL, 
bringing Los Angeles within two weeks water communica- 
tion with New York, and delivery of OWENS RIVER 
WaTER to Los Angeles means the Feet development and 
utilization of natural resources of GREAT SOUTH-WEsT. 
THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT HAS ALREADY EXPENDED 
$4,000,000 at Los Angeles Harbor. THE WAR DEPARTMENT 
has already purchased site and will build fortifications at 
a cost of about $3,500,000, which overlooks property of this 
company, and Los Angeles is to spend $3.500,000 for harbor 
improvements._THIS SHOWS WHAT THE COMMERCE OF 
Los ANGELES HARBOR WILL BE 


THis Bonp IssvE offers conservative investors who 
wish to make their money **THz Most MONEY"’ the 
most secure, the cheapest and BEsT PAYING bond ever 
issued for harbor property development. DENOMINATION 
$1000. INTEREST PAYABLE SEMI-ANNUALLY either at 
New YORK or LOS ANGELES. WRITE TODAY FOR Maps, 
BOOKLET AND Facts, also about interest guarantee. 


BOND DEPARTMENT. 


Merchants Bank & Trust Go, 


LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


Capital $250,000 Surplus $200,000 
Total Resources $2,000,000 


$ 











Smoke Comfort 
Is Spelled Thus—“BBB” 


In every country in the world to-day, 
pipe smokers who know the rea/ joys 
of tobacco ask for, demand and get the 





For 61 years—ever since French 
Briar was discovered—the BB B Pipe 
has been the accepted, acknowledged 
leader—the pipe with a prestige—the 
one Jest pipe in the world. 

It has won its rank by its peerless 
quality as a pipe and—even more—by 
the genuine, unalloyed, unapproached 
comfort that it instills into every smoke. 

To get a// that tobacco can give you, 
you must smoke it in a BBB Pipe. 


All Styles—All Prices 


Sold in nearly every town in the world. Send 
us your dealer’s name on a postal, if he has 
no BBB Pipes, and we'll arrange for you to 
get one. 


ADOLPH FRANKAU & CO., Ltd. 











| 121 West 23d Street New York 
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VACATION TRIPS IN OUR OWN LAND 
(Continued from page 1130) 


to its source and, after passing through the 
Selkirk range and southward to the Arrow 
and Kootenay Lake districts, finally reach 
Vancouver and Victoria. 

Of all inland water tours probably none 
offers as great a degree of interest, comfort, 
and variety as may be enjoyed on the Great 
Lakes. Several steamship lines provide for 
the needs of the summer traveler, offering 
him short daily trips from port to port on the 
shores of these vast inland seas, or extensive 





PROSPECTING WITH A DONKEY IN THE FAR WEST. 


tours of a week’s duration. Steamers making 
these tours are not unlike our ocean liners 
in size and accommodations, and furnish 
the traveler with every comfort and con- 
venience that the most fastidious might 
desire. The longest trip is from Buffalo to 
Duluth. “In all the world no trip like this,” 
has been said of it. Another starts from 
Sarnia, in Ontario, at the southern point of 
Lake Huron, goes northward through the 
Sault Ste. Marie, and traverses Lake Supe- 
rior to Duluth, its extreme western port, 
covering a distance of 1,500 miles at a cost 
of $34. A week’s trip may be taken from 
Detroit, costing $28.50, berth and meals in- 
cluded, which will take in Lake St. Clair, Lake 
Huron, and St. Mary’s River, and the Thirty 
Thousand Islands of Georgian Bay. 


ACROSS THE CONTINENT AND ALASKA 


One hears still more this year of Alaska as 
a feature of summer travel. Trips that for- 
merly terminated in the Yellowstone National 
Park, or the Californian Coast, now often 
include Alaska. This northern trend is 
shown again in the interest taken in various 
Canadian resorts already referred to and for 
the enjoyment of which rapidly growing 
railroad and steamboat systems offer every 
modern convenience and luxury. 

Transcontinental tours are possible by 
many American routes. The Southern 
Pacific has its through route combining water 
and rail by way of New Orleans. It has also 
connection with initial eastern lines, the 
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Removes the Corn 











in 48 Hours 


Mlustration Actual Size 
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This Removes theCorn _\ This Protects If Adhesivé Strip-wraps round the toe. 





Don’t suffer with corns any longer. 

Here is immediate, lasting relief—in 
wonderful Blue-jay Corn Plasters. 

A felt ring of downy softness protects 
the corn and stops all pain instantly. 

In the meantime a marvelous medi- 
cation gets to work on the corn. In 
48 hours it comes away freely—no pain 
—no harm—no soreness—no inconven- 
ience—no spreading liquid—no nasty 
salve. 


It is done neatly—simp]l y—effectively. 

Every day more than 10,000 people 
buy Blue-jay, because they have heard, 
through their friends, what it does. 

Buy a package yourself and try it. 
10c for small box; 25c for large box. 
At all druggists. 





If you wish to be further convinced 
before spending even ten cents, ask us 
to mail you a sample—free. 


Bauer & Black—Chicago 
Makers of Surgical Dressings, Etc. 


Corn Plasters 


Blue-jay 











We have 25 kinds of Instruments to Assist Hearing. | (4) spiritual man 
WM. A. WILLIS & CO., 134 8. 11th Street, 


‘The Measure of a MAN 


His life considered as (1) natural (2) rational (3) psychic 
i y CHARLES BRODIE PATTERSON. 

&vo, Cloth. $1.20 

| FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 


ARE YOU DEAF? 


Sent on approval. Write for Catalogue. 
Philadelphia NEW YORK 
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eee The experience of this Company under its liability poiicies 
LIABILITY covering 25,000 accidents a year has been studied in order to 
y determine what industrial accidents are preventable. From 
ACCIDENT such data and from data gathered from other sources, we be- 
HEALTH lieve that fully sixty per cent. fall within the preventable class. 
aes How these accidents may be prevented is told in a pamphlet 
STEAM BOILER | of about 200 pages, prepared by us. 
ELEVATOR A first edition of thirty thousand copies has been exhausted. 

A copy has been sent without charge to each of the Company’s 
PLATE GLASS | industrial policy-holders, A second edition of twenty thousand 

: copies is now in press. 
BURGLARY The price to the public is nominal—twenty-five cents. A 
FLY WHEEL copy will be sent on receipt of remittance. 
CAPITAL, $1,000,000 SURPLUS, $2,564,229.90 
DIRECTORS: 

WM. P. DIXON, W.G.LOW, WM. J. MATHESON, WILLIAM H. PORTER, 
ALFRED W. HOYT, FRANK LYMAN ALEXANDER E. ORR ANTON A. RAVEN, 
GEO. E. IDE, J.G. MCCULLOUGH, HENRY E. PIERRCPONT, JOHN J. RIKER 


W. EMLEN ROOSEVELT, GEO. F. SEWARD. 
Principal Offices, 92-94 Liberty and 97-103 Cedar Streets, New York 


Agents in all considerable towns 
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Chocolates 
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USUALLY THE BEST 
ORUG STORE EVERYWHERE 
ONE DOLLAR 

A POUND 


CO TAINS 
ONLY 


Chocolate 
Covered Mol- 
asses Blocks 

Caramels 

Nut Brittle 

White Nougat 

Hard Nougat 

Almond Rock 

Marshmallows 

Cream Walnuts 
Cream Pecans 
Brazil Nuts 
Double Walnuts 
Amaracenes 
Almonds 
Nut Molasses 
Chips 


SENT POSTPAID 

ON RECEIPT OF 

PRICE tF NO WHIT- 

MAN AGENT 1S CON- 

VENIENT. 

Stephen F. Whitman & Son, Inc. 
( Established 1842) 


Philadelphia, U.S. A. 


Makers of Whitman’s /stantaneous Chocolate. 


Filberts Pecans 
Blossomsof Solid Chocolate 
and Fussy Nut Bricklets 
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Pennsylvania, New York Central, Baltimore 
and Ohio and Erie. Other transcontinental 
routes in the United States are the Santa [¢. 
Rock Island, Chicago, Milwaukee and Puget 
Sound, Chicago and Northwestern with Union 
Pacific connections, and Chicago, Burlington 
and Quincey with its Great Northern con- 
nections, all west from Chicago. These and 
other railways also establish through trans- 
continental connections with the “Soo” 
route, Great Northern, and Northern Pacific at 
Minneapolis and St. Paul. Trips vary in time 
and cost according to itineraries chosen. This 
year the companies, in a number of instances. 
are including Alaska in the regions visited, 
thus increasing the time consumed in travel 
altho the Alaskan excursion may be omitted 
should the tourist desire more 
itinerary. 

One touring company plans a trip that 
starts from Boston on July 1, New York 
and Philadelphia on July 2, and returns by 
August 13. The cost, including all expenses, 


a limited 





Clean Teeth 


Never Decay 


The nearest approach to perfect clean- 
liness of the teeth is obtained by the 


daily use of Calox. It’s the Oxygen 
(in the form of peroxide of hydrogen) 
in Calox that renders it so perfect a 
cleanser of the mouth and cleanser 
and whitener of the teeth. : 


All Druggists 25c. 


Sample and Booklet 
free on request. 


McKesson & Robbins 
New York 
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SUMMIT OF THE WHITE PASS IN ALASKA. 


is $500, with stop-over privileges at any point 
|on the return journey. The following advice 
| is given. 

| “For the Alaska voyage one should dress 
|as warmly as for an Atlantic Ocean voyage, 
|but no warmer, since that should mean 
| woolens and wraps. Strong and serviceable 
clothing and stout shoes are prime necessities 
for Alaska as well as for the Yellowstone 
Park. Most of the sightseeing is from the 
steamer’s deck, but it is better to be prepared 
for little land expeditions in all weathers. 
There will be reason to provide against cool 
weather within the Yellowstone Park, where 
frosts are of almost nightly occurrence. In the 
railway journeys in July, August, and Septem- 
ber, warm weather is likely to be encountered. 
In the Pacific Northwest the temperature is 
very genial. It would be a good plan to carry 
a suit of clothing especially for service within 











have always been mighty in- 

——s people, and nobody | 

knows them better than Justin | 
McCarthy. He knows their past as thoroughly as he does 
their present, and wien he tells all about both in his book 
‘Ireland and Her Story,”’ he makes a story which the 
critics unite in pronouncing “as fascinating as a novel.” | 
One might add that this brilliant little history is much more 
fascinating than many novels, and better yet, it is true. The | 
price is only $1.00, postpaid. 








| Write for complete catalog today-tells all about bow these high grade 


motors are built in the lergest plent in the world devoted 
of ycle motors. 





exclusively to the manufacture 


\ GRAY MOTOR CO., 59 LEIB ST., DETROIT, MICH, 









the Park, and this should be of such stout 
material as to stand a bit of ‘rough work,’ 
if any such be thought desirable in the tramps 
among the.springs and geysers. Some 
persons may also find rubber overshoes of 
use, as there are many wet places around the 
geysers and hot springs.” 


On this tour the voyage from Buffalo to 
Duluth is made. Seattle is reached via the 










dorse 


the more worrayMthe brighter’ 
Busy wives who use SAPOLIO 
never seem to grow old. Trvacake-: 


PY e.ants 


Canadian Rockies, and there the steamer 
is taken for Alaska. The Alaskan excursion 
occupies thirteen days, the places visited 
being Ketchikan, Wrangel, Juneau, Douglas 
Island, and Treadwell Mine, Skagway, (where 
there will be an opportunity to make the trip 
by railroad to White Pass), Kilisnoo, and 
Sitka. From Seattle the tourist may go to the 
Yellowstone Park, where a week is spent in 
various excursions. 

This specimen tour will illustrate to read- 
ers the possibilities of a Pacific Coast tour, 
| whether it be taken by one of the several 
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Becker Monument, Woodlawn Cemetery, N. Y. 


MEMORIALS 
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northera routes, by the central, or by one of 
the two southern routes. Mention may be 
made, however, of a tour which leaves New 
York on July 16, and returns by way of a 
northern line instead of by way of Utah and 
Colorado. There are also shorter tours, which 
omit Alaska, and include the Yellowstone. 
These are planned for various dates in July, 
August, and September, at prices varying 
from $235 to $500. Tourist agencies may 
be consulted for details. From New York 
the tourist desiring to save time may choose, 
instead of the Great Lakes route, one of the 
great railway lines, such as the New York 
Central or the Pennsylvania. 





ITE the most satisfactory way to 


U 

Qt select a memorial is to come right 
to any of our offices, where we can then 
show you examples of our work, as well 
as numerous photographs covering all 
types and prices. In our conversation 
with you we can obtain such particulars 
as are essential to give the matter the 
thorough consideration it deserves. 

Asaresult of your call we can at once 
make up a special sketch for your ap- 
proval. Do not get the impression, 
however, that it is absolutely necessary 
or you to come to us, as highly satis- 
factory results are possible entirely by 
correspondence. Send for Booklet. 


THE LELAND COMPANY 
557 Fifth Avenue, New York 
ROCHESTER: 774 Mt. Hope Avenue 
CLEVELAND: 428 Garfield Bidg. 
TUDIOS: Pietrasanta, Italy 
: Street, New York 
GRANITE WoRES: Barre, Vt. 











far West, notably in Colorado, Wyoming, 
(where chiefly lies Yellowstone Park), Michi- 
gan, and Wisconsin, are many resorts famous 
for their lakes, mountains, rivers, forests, 
and other health-giving attractions. 
Chicago as a point of departure, they may be 
reached by various roads that have chief 
termini in that city—the “St. Paul,” “Bur- 
lington,” “Rock Island,” and “ Northwest- 
ern.” 


MIDDLE WEST AND FAR WEST 


In the northern portions of the middle and 


With 


Excellent train Service is provided by 


all these roads—so fine in fact as to surprize 





75,000,000 WASHBURNE’S PAT. 


Eastern men who may have indulged a fond 
belief that the best equipped. roads in the 
country are.all Eastern. For example, one 
of these trains, which is known as the “ Rocky 


Made of brass, 3 sizes. In brass boxes of 100. 
Handsome.Compact.Strong. No Slipping, Never! 
All stationers_ Send 10c for sample box of 50. 
assorted sizes. Illustrated booklet 


The 0. K. Mfg. Co., Syracuse, N. Y. N?'B 











Your Personal 
Appearance 


is improved by good teeth. 
Have better teeth by using 


COLGATE'S. 








RIBBON 


DENT@L CREAM 





Not only is it pleasant in flavor, 
but it cleanses thoroughly and anii- 
septically, prevents the growth of 
decay-germs and counteracts the effect 
of injurious mouth-acids. 

COMES OUT A RIBBON 
LIES FLAT ON THE BRUSH 
42 inches of Cream in trial tube sent for 4 cents 
COLGATE & CO., Dept. Y, 55 John St., New York 
Makers of the famous Cashmere Bouquet Soap 


PULPIT and GRAVE 


Funeral sermons by leading preachers of Ameri 
England, Seema Pronce, 8vo, cloth, $1.50 


FUNK @ WAGNALLS COMPANY, NEW YORK 

















From“ Country Life.” 


A BABY MOOSE. 


Described properly in Country Life as ‘‘ gaunt, un- 
gainly, long-legged and awkward beyond belief.” 


Mountain Limited,” runs daily from Chicago 
to Colorado Springs, with only one night on 
the road, and is equipped with stenographer, 
valet, and barber, and “fresh-cut flowers on 
the dining-table.”’ By lines from Chicago, 
one may reach, over the Northern Pacific, 
or the Great Northern, or the St. Paul’s ex- 
tension just'completed to the Pacific Coast, 
resorts in. Montana, Idaho, Wyoming, and 
other States. 

Into this far northwestern country are 
run trains every day that have in their 
equipment drawing-rooms, compartments, 
and open sections, observation-cars, electric 
lights, including lights in upper and lower 
berths; patent ventilators, electric fans, 
barber, bath, and clothes-pressing service; 
library of travel and fiction; magazines and 
newspapers. 

One of the routes to the Yellowstone is 
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Chic, dainty and durable. Unequalled in 
Jesign, fit and finish. Pure sterilized white 
garments, made in a sun-flooded plant, by clean 
operators, on the latest and best machines, 

Elegant fabrics with fine invisible ribs— 
fabrics made by no other manufacturer. 
ments = finest a on —o finished in 
pure silk costing $6.50 per pound. Cheaper 
grades, too, equally desirable and as painstak- 
ingly made. and finished. New garments for 
men, too. Most complete line for men, women, 
misses and children made by anyone, anywhere. 


“‘Quality-Knit and Quality-Fit” 
Made in Union Suits and two-piece suits 


for women and children. 


for men. Also infants’ shirts and bands 


silk, wool and cotton. 


Would you like to see how we finish garments 
for women, misses and children? If so, fill out 


the coupon below and we 
of cr 


Sole Manufacturers 
69 Main St. 
Needham Heights 

Mass. 


et finish and some interesting 
facts about laundering underwear. 


The William Carter Co. 
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Gar- 


nion Suits 


will send samples 
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Investment Securities! 


est rate of interest consistent with |; 
absolute safety. Correspondence solicited. 


Realty Mortgage Bond Co. 
Capital $200,000 Surplus $102,463 
Minneapolis, Minnesot: vy, 


nvestment, either in 2 
we can enable you to [; 























from this northern country, the other, or 
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r hour to heat by 
of all. Sizes for 
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our 830 Day Free Trial 


hand work, by 
gasoline. Price 
Seal boones and large; 
machine motor. 
on request, Write for 
and nearest dealer. 
524 E. LakeSt., Chicago 
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How an added 1% 
to cost of dwellings 
gives 40% more 
protection against 
cold or heat ——_ 
—]X TRAVAGANT Fuel 
Bills in winter and uncom- 
E fortably warm rooms in sum- 
Em mer have demonstrated the 
wisdom and economy of 
J better building insulation— 
wt keeping the heat inside in 


* winter and outside in sum- 
It has been proven conclusively that 






mer. 
the amount saved in fuel bills in houses 


sheathed with 
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is amply sufficient in one or two"seasons to pay 
the extra cost of the Linofelt to say nothing of 
the added comfort enjoyed. 


What Linofelt Is 


Linofelt is a quilt of flax fibre stitched between 
two layers of building, waterproof or asbestos 
paper, put up in rolls like building og and _ap- 
plied in the same manner by the same labor. It is 


Not Expensive 


and its economy applies to bsdidiogs of all kinds, 
small as well as large. Used as a sound deadener 
in floors and partitions, it affords perfect pro- 
tection from noises in rooms adjoining or above. 
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Investigate now. Don’t wait until your building 
—— are completed. Everyone contemplating 
uilding, every architect or builder should 


Send for our Big, New -Book 
“Quiet Dwellings 


Winterproof and Summerprooi 


It shows the “ how” and “ why” of building in- 
sulation. Drop usa postal now before you forget it. 


UNION FIBRE CO. 


Largest Makers of Insulating Goods in the World 


324 Fibre Ave., Winona, Minn. 
The Philip Carey Company 


Distributors, Cincinnati 
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CLEAN-POLISH 


3-IN-ONE off immediately 
ete stains, spots and 
rs from piano cases and 

all ail fine furn Itrestores 
the original lustre and a 


a gentle rub with. a rag 
moistened with 3-IN-ONE and 
any varnished or veneered 
sarface will shine like new. } 









































Write at once. Give name of your 
dealer. Get a sample bottle and 





FREE 


“the new way” to polish planos absolutely free. 
A library. slip packed with every bottle. 

















3-IN-ONE OIL CQ., 18 Broadway, 
New York City. 
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| southern route, being by branch road from | 


the main line of the Union Pacific. The two, 
routes may be employed—the one in going, 

the other in returning. Following are Yellow- 

stone trip itineraries and costs, as obtained 

from one of the largest tourist agencies: 


New York, Chicago, Council Bluffs, Denver, 
Billings, Livingston, ardiner; returning, 
rail to Livingston; St. Paul, Chicago, New 
York, $81.80. Including stage transporta- 
tion from Gardiner to Mathmoth Hot Springs 
and return, $2.50 more. Including stage 
transportation from Gardiner, via Mammoth 
Hot Springs through the Park and five and 
one-half days’ accommodation in the Park 
hotels, $52.50 more. 

New York, Chicago, Council Bluffs, Den- 
ver, Ogden, Salt Lake City (or via Granger), 
Pocatello, Idaho Falls, Yellowstone Station, 
returning same way to New York, $81.80. In- 
cluding stage transportation from Yellowstone 
Station through the Park, and four and one- 
half days’ accommodation in the Park hotels, 
$46.25 more. 

New York, Chic: or St. Louis, Denver, 
Colorado Springs, “Balt Lake City, Ogden 
(or via Granger), Pocatello, Idaho Falls, 
Yellowstone Station, thence from Gardiner 
(omitting stage through the Park), rail to 
Livingston, Billings (or St. Paul), Chicago, 
New York, or reverse, $100.80. Including 
stage transportation and three and one-half 
days’ accommodation in the Park hotels, 
going via Yellowstone Station, $42.50 more. 
Including stage transportation and five and 
one-quarter days’ accommodation in the Park 
hotels, going via Gardiner, $56.25 more. The 
stage trip through the Park includes all 
points of interest, visiting Norris, Lower and 
Upper Geyser Basins, Yellowstone Lake, 
Grand Cajion, and Falls of the Yellowstone. 


One of the other attractive regions in the 
far northwest is that around Lake McDonald. 
Here glacial peaks may be climbed, while 
in the Kootenai are the attractions of good fish- 
ing, and in the Cascades are caiions to be 
traversed. 


THE NEW GRAND CENTRAL STATION 


Elsewhere in this issue will be found a 
picture of the exterior of the new Grand 
Central terminal in Forty-second Street, New 





AT THE HANGING BRIDGE IN THE ROYAL GORGE. 








York, for several years under construction, 
| but not yet completed. It supplants the old 
| Grand Central Station first erected in 1871 
|and remodeled and enlarged in 1900.. Tho 
magnitude of the work undertaken. may be 
set forth best in a few statistics. The total 


,area of the old terminal was twenty-six 
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| Equally Suitable for 
*‘Men’s or Women’s Clothing 


Beautiful Red Cedar Chifforobe 


There’s nothing so appropriate for ‘an anni- 
versary or wedding gift as one that will 
combine usefulness with beauty and durability. 
The illustration shows one of our newest de- 
signs in Chifforobes that is constructed through- 
out of Southern Red Cedar, the only moth- 
proof wood. 

It is a magnificent piece of furniture, and lasts for gener- 
ations. Has air-tight doors. Is guaranteed moth, dust and 
damp-proof. Protects furs, woolens, etc., without the aid 
of camphor or moth balls. Comes in hand-rubbed piano 
polish, or dull finish. 

Sent on 15 Days’ Approval 
Freight pr _ east of Mississippi River. Return at 
our expense if not pleased. Buying DIRECT from our 
tapers — you the middleman’s profit. 

Write tod > And our illustrated catalog showin ing 
designs in Chifforobes—and many styles in R 
Chests and Highboys. 

PIEDMONT RED CEDAR CHEST CO. 
Dept. D. Statesville, N..C. 


PRINCETON 


Princeton air is untainted by manufacturing. 
Splendid old shade trees, wide streets, 
beautiful country surroundings. 
Rentals $300 to $6000 a year. 
furnished homes also for rent. 
Fast trains to New York and Philadelphia. 
Other desirable Summer properties--furnished 
--for sale or rent. 


WALTER B. HOWE, Princeton,N.J. 
New York Office, 56 Cedar Street 


other 
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Perfect Comfort for Man and Horse 


Whitman Saddle 


Used by the best riders of all countries, 
invented thirty years ago and improved 
every year since ; ideal for gentleman or 
lady rider and a scientific fit for the mount, 
Illustrated catalogue free—describing the 
several styles of W. hitman Saddles and everything 
Srom Saddle to Spur.’’ 


The Mehlbach Saddle Co. 104 Chambers St., New York City: 


“Save-THE-Horse SpavinCure. 






















Shiloh. 0.. March 1, 1910:—I curcd a ringbone oe one hott. of 
** Save-the-Horse ' D. Hammon, R. D. 3 











Cc. 

Jackson, Mich., March 17, 1910:—Please send C. 0. D. another 
bottle *"Save-the-Horse.’’ I wish to have a bottle on hand. It-is 
the 0 10: medicine I ever used. A. D. Goprrey, Route 8. 
Sr. a bottle with legal written guarantee or contract. Send 

0:. copy, booklet and letters from business men and 
rainers on every kind of case.- Permanently eures Spavia, 
a aldol aay oo are (except low), Curb, Splint; Capped 
Hock, W wa ob Shoe Boil, Injured Tendons and all Lameness. No 
sear or loss of hair. rae oo as usual. Dealers or Exp. paid. 
TROY CHEMICAL CO., lAve., B B.2. 
SPE AK Speak and write correctly by using 
words that exactly express your 
meaning. All these AND < esk-boo!l of 
| | words fully explained in Errors in English.” 
By Frank H. VizerTevry. WwW 
Price, 75 cents; by mail, 83 cents. RITE 


Funk & Warnalls Company, New: York 





|acres, that of the new will be seventy-six 
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PENNSYLVANIA STATION 


IN THE HEART OF NEW VORK'S SOCIAL AND BUSINESS ACTIVITIES 


The Pennsylvania Station in New York City 
fronts directly on Seventh Avenue, Thirty-first 
Street, Thirty-third Street, Eighth Avenue opposite 
the new United States Post Office,.and on» Thirty- 
fourth Street by special plaza. It has entrances 
and exits on all four fronts. The main entrance 
is at Seventh Avenue and Thirty-second Street, 
which leads directly to Broadway, Fifth Avenue, 
Madison Avenue, Park Avenue and Lexington 
Avenue. This entrance is one block from Broad- 
way, two blocks from Fifth Avenue, and by way 
of Thirty- -third Street one block from the busiest 
spot in the city’s centre. 

Within a radius of a mile are located the ma- 
jority of New York’s big hotels, clubs, restaurants, 
places of amusement and mostof the big retail stores. 
The Seventh Avenue surface cars and the Eighth 
Avenue surface.cars pass the doors of the Station, 
the Thirty-fourth Street surface cars (crosstown) 
pass the Thirty-fourth Street entrance, and a station 
of the Sixth Avenue Elevated is a short block from 
the Main Entrance. . All sections of the city are 
within easy reach by regular lines of travel. 

Through trains of the Pennsylvania Railroad 
will arrive at and depart from the Pennsylvania 
Station on time-tables which are now being ar- 
ranged, to take effect on a date which will be 
announced in due course. 

Travel to the “ down-town” section of the city will also be provided for by trains from the transfer station at Harrison, near New- 
ark, by way of the Hudson & Manhattan tubes from Jersey City to the Hudson Terminal at Cortlandt and Church Streets, which is 
the heart of the financial district as well as of the section where all the big industrial and manufacturing corporations have their busi- 
ness offices. The ferries between Jersey City and Cortlandt and Desbrosses Streets will be continued in operation. 

The location of the station appeals directly to the hotel guest, the shopper, the amusement seeker, the business man, the pro- 
fessional man, and every class of travelers to and from New York over the Pennsylvania Railroad. 
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LONDON One ofthe Tuesday 
PARIS Famous Four at 
BREMEN Flyers Every 10 A. M. 


North 
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| Food in England, France, Germany, Holland, and 
acres; the old had a capacity of 366 cars, the | Egypt. 

P : é os Its qualities, peculiarities, prices, etc.; what to avoid and 
new will have a capacity of 1,149 cars, with | what to choose: hints that will save the traveler expense and 
thirty-two miles of trackage. ery TR 

The tracks will be on two levels, twenty- | eler’s Handbook,” by Josephine Tozier. 12mo, cloth, $1.00 
five on the lower for suburban trains, and | net. Funk and Wagnalls Company, Publishers, New York. 
forty-two on the upper for through trains. 

At present twenty-six tracks are in use on 

the upper level and eleven on the lower. 
Last year there were handled at this terminal 
21,000,000 passengers. The trains averaged 
700 a day and on special occasions numbered 








For Your Vacation 


GO TO 


LONG ISLAND 














NDO FestMailand ursda as many as 1,200. In spite of this enormous 
i n _ vos 7 y traffic, the average train delay in the termina! | 
BREMEN é — 10 A. M. is reported as “one-fifth of a minute.” The | Quer 400 Miles of Shore Line 


total cost of the improvement, including cost | 
of land, the installation of the electric service, | 
and all other changes entering into the enter- 
prise, will, it is believed, finally approximate | 
$180,000,000. Eventually concourses. will | 
establish direct connection with subways and | 
river tunnels. 


on Ocean, Sound and Bays 


The Atlantic Ocean and beautiful Great 
South Bay on the South Shore; tree-clad_hills 
overlooking Long Island Sound and smaller 
bays on the North Shore; picturesque lakes 
and brooks in the Central section. 





German 


GIBRALTAR Mediter. 
NAPLES Fase, 
GENOA Sailings Every 11 4 M. 


Steamers have wireless and 
all safeguards. 


Lloyd 


BGyrr tees ry ad con CHINA 
INDIA = "theriste. JAPAN 


Write for booklets. Let our experts 
you plan your trip. We are glad 
it for you. There i is no charge 
for this service. The services of this 


company are unex 
AUSTRALIA PHILIPPINES 


OELRICHS & CO. 


Simter 





NOVA SCOTIA AND NEW BRUNSWICK | 


Each year summer travel to the Maritime | 
Provinces—that is, Nova Scotia and New | 
Brunswick—increases, with improvements, | 
at the same time, in the comforts of travel. | 
The tourist has a choice of routes—either | 
all rail, all steamer, or part rail and part 
steamer. Following are specimen tours by | 
the different routes, as made up by one e 
the agencies: 


New York, Sound Line steamer to Boston; | 
steamer to Yarmouth; rail to Digby, Annap- | 





Unequalled conditions for Boating, Surf 
and Still Water Bathing, Motoring, Golfing 
and Tennis. 


General Agents, 5 B’way ,New York 
ROUND THE 


WORLD TOURS— 








$26.55, $27.30, $23.30. 


olis, Middleton, Kentville, Grand Pré, Wind- | 
sor, Halifax. Rates, including return to New | 
York, according to route, $22.30, $24.30, 


Send 6c to the General Passenger Agent, 
Long Island R. R., 265 Fifth Ave., N. Y., 
for copy of book “* Long Island Reso 
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Classified 





Columns 








EASTERN STATES 


HELP WANTED 


PATENTS AND ATTORNEYS 















THE KITTEREDGE 


© J Hinsdale. $12,000. 
Sw “ Longview” and 
Brae Farms,” 





REAL ESTATE serxsiake ims 


», big rooms, all modem conveniences; big lawn, 
* Picturesque church and town hall across the village green, 
Stable, barn for 10 cows, 70 acres of land right in the cen::e of 


Send for Booklet ‘“ Cooperosities.”’ 
GEO. H. COOPER, 


IN THE 
HOME, HINSDALE—A beautiful homestead, 
rand shade trees. 


the McCarty Place in Pittsfield, ‘‘ Bonnie 
“ Overbrook,” Stockbridge, and others. 


Dept. B, Pittsfield, Mass. 





















Move to Princeton 
A charming home-town with 
beautiful country surroundings. 
Convenient to both New York 
and Philadelphia—fast trains. 

Rentals $300 to $6000 a year. 
Completely furnished homes 
also for rent. 

At Bayhead on Barnegat Bay, 
N.J., [have some desirable sum- 
mer properties for rent, furnished. 


OWE, Princeton, N. 
WALTER 5. Office, 56 “ 












Farms in New England 


Illustrated sone free. 
P.F.LELA 


Dept 
D,113 Snembhee St., | 
m, Mass. 


1oroom , overlooking Peconic Bay, lake 
4 acres stocked with trout, beautiful rives, 
near _ Harbor, $7 $7,500. Descriptive circular. 
Earl J. Bennett, Rockville Centre, L. I., N. Y. 


FOR RENT: Adirondack Camps one 


beautiful Fulton Chain of 
Lal Also camps and building sites for 
sale. F. E. TIFFANY, Inlet, Hamilton 
County, N. Y. 








Apartment To Let 
The editor of The Literary 
Digest will sublet his apart- 
ment on the upper West Side 
of New York City near River- 
side Drive and Morningside 
Park, seven light, airy rooms 
and bath, elevator, electric 
lights, etc., June 1-Sept. 1. 
$75 a month. 





| 





SOUTHERN STATES 





A Fine Resort and Hotel ?"37*7¥ 


cated and very accessible to San Francisco, 
for sale for $40,000, Net income -F year, 
,000. Present owners are old and do not 
want the worries of a hotel business. — 
Parties in and 
can get direct information! as to poe ca- 
pacity, etc., from 


THE CITRUS LAND CO. 
Calif 





. 


IN VIRGINIA 


Residential subdivision of — beauty, 
near University of Virginia, Two, five, ten 
-acre tracts at inviting figures. 


and ps 
Corres; lence solicited from professional 
and cult Rowe pe — who wish to own a home 
in an ideal rural 

Apply for prospectus presenting an unusual 
proposition. Free R: oARY & egister. 





of Sanger, FresnoCo., - ‘ornia 
REALLY GOOD 
MINERAL AND 
TIMBER LAND 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


J. R. BRYAN 


Charlottesville Virginia 


FOR_SALE.—Colonial Homestead 
Brick Mansion of 16 rooms with 775 acres a 
land, high state of cultivation. A ba 

easy terms. Write for photograph an a 
cular. Halifax Land Agency, News Ferry, Va. 











WESTERN: STATES 








engineers. 
* owners and be satisfied. Le 





THE FOUNTAIN VALLEY 


(COLORADO IRRIGATED LANDS \ 


Make a home and money on the choicest fruit, vegetable sugar beet, alfalfa, 
and grain land within five miles of Colorado Springs i in the best climate, with 
the purest water, and the most beautiful scenery in the United States. 
irrigation system has stood the most thorough examination by Eastern 

We invite the most careful investigation. 
advertise nothing that cannot be proven true. 
Vrite for literature. 


Our 
Deal directly with 


LAND & peri nct the a co. 








COUNTRY HOME 13 Acres) «d 








\ 519 Exchange Bank Building ado Springs, Colo. J 
CALIFORNIA Nn pg) A ad fs wl 
to be held next November in Chicago, weer 
the poaplces of THE CHICA 
BUNE, will have exhibits of land Se bo 
For Sale from every state in the United States. Every 


A Gentleman’s Estate 


of 550 acres, 20 miles from the Bay of San 
Francisco in the warm belt. Grapes, pa 
ges, Lemons, Olives, other fruits. Larg 

em dwelling surrounded by beautiful 

unds. Bams, cottages and other build- | 
grou necessary for the proper working of the 
place. Two garages. ays good income 
and steadily increases in sane. The best 
ranch of its kind in Califomia. Eastem 
references. Price $75,000. 


Box 33, Sosinnatins California. | 


responsible land company will have an ex- 

ibit. Space in this show is not sold to wild 
- companies. If you want land, visit this 
show. 








TEN ACRES OF FRUIT 
| in the Pecos Valley, New Mexico, $soan vena 
and up, means independence in a few 
Fine climate. Write for Pecos Valley litera: 
ture and six months’ subscription to ‘The 
Earth,” our land joural, free. C. L. 
| ey es, Gen. Colonization Agent, A. T. & S. 
Ry., 1138 Railway Exchange, Chicago. 


WANTED—Wide-awake general agents to 
organize sales force for new and winning bath 
invention. Combines Shower, Shampoo 
Massage. Transforms any bathroom. Sup- 


pine modern bathing facilities for country 
jomes. tensively advertised. Irresistible 
yom eras. Everybody wants one. 

selling nine out oi ten people. Alfred 


Ree Miss., writes: “Samples arrived this 
morning, sold $25.00 worth this afternoon.” 
No competition, we protect territory. Sales- 
compelling samples furnished. Write today 
ie —_— plan. The Progress Company, 244 
t., Chicago, Ill. 

passe WANTED.—Teachers want- 
for Pacific Coast. Excellent salaries. Man- 

ars free,from Pacific Teachers 
Agency, ‘rancisco, Cal. We are not con- 
nected with Seattle concern using our name. 


he a ag ws, and sell permet 


gradua’ evada, Cali 
CALIFORNIA ‘A TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
Los Angeles San Francisco 








Sen 
and —_ 





PATENTS SECURED or fee returned. 

for free as to patent- 
GUIDE BOOR ana Wie eS 
NT, with valuable List of Inventions 

Lda. sent free. ONE MILLION DO 

LARS offered for one invention ; $16, 
others. Patents secured by us advertised 
free in World’s Progress; sample free. 
Victor J. Evans & Co., 849 “F” Washington. 


,000. for 





SOUR PPTAINED OR NO 
CHARGE MADE. Easy payments. 15 years 
official sna Sang & "S. Patent Office, highest 
references. Patents advertised free. Send 
sketch for free search and report, also illus- 
oe inventors’ guide E. P. BUN 
EA CO., Washington, D. C. 








PATENTS that PROTECT. Our hime 


. books for Inventors mailed on receipt of 


six cents stam, e 
S. & A. B. LACEY 


Dept. 63. Lat ea D.C. Estab. 1869. 





Eg to write advertisements by Mail. 


iF k, 

Send for FREE pr prospect. ‘Page Davis Co 
Dept.31, Page Bk ichigan ine. rete 
BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


START AN gaer AND LUCRATIVE 
BUSINESS.—We te: ‘ou how to establish 
a successful Co! — usiness and refer 
business to you. No capital Little 








Patents that Protect and Pay. Advice and 
books free. Rates reasonable. “ew ref- 
erences. Best results. Watson E. Coleman, 
Patent Lawyer, 612 F St. ,» Washington, D.C. 





PATENTS that PAY. 2 Books free: “What 
and How to Invert—Proof of Fortunes in 
gg and 61-p. Guide. Special offer, 

. Vrooman, 806 F St., Washington, D.C” 





Competition. Rare spp on meg Write for 
Free Pointers American \ection 
Service, 56 State St., "Detroit, Mich. 


BUILD a $5,000 BUSINESS in two years. 
Let us start you in the collection business. 
No capital needed; big field. We teach se- 
crets of collecting’ money; refer business to 
you. Write today for free pointers and new 
plan. Faas COLLECTION SERVICE, 

56 Sta Detroit Michigan, 


EL DORADO, ARKANSAS, has the cash 
and sites to offer manufacturers to locate in 
their town, which is in the heart | of the best 











FOR WRITERS 


WANTED: SHORT STORIES 
We want snappy, interesting and entertain- 
ing stories for a new magazine devoted to the 
ice and Home. 
We prefer stories full of human interest, re- 
— to business deais, sales, credits, etc. 
er stories will also be be accepted for 
later publication. 
For further information, etc., write 


Box 85, Monroe, Mich. 








timber district in the south. 
L. L. DECOU, Secretary of the El Dorado 
Industrial League, El Dorado, Ark. 


YOUNG MEN, 20 to 2s, to lear profess- 
ion of tree surgery, originated and developed 
by John Davey. Only men of strong char- 
acter—no drinking permitted and tobacco 
prohibited while working. Our present men 
are clean, able, ambitious—we want more 
of this kind. Business growing remarkably 
affording unequalled opportunities to men of 
the sight type. The future with us holds 
much for exceptionable men. We want to get 
in touch with the very best men available 


No temporary positions open—only perma- 

nent men desired, a Write Hr ig action 
nce 

TREE EXPERT neal 

ALLEN BLOCK, KENT, OH 


WANTED—AUTOMOBILE MANY. 
FACTURING COMPANY. wants 
man for assistant librarian in its techn fon 
reference library. Classifying, cataloging 
and reference work. chance for pro- | 
—— ye pees A Liga ¥ ag Wy 


educa’ Addre: 
FRANKLIN’ MFG. ‘CO. ‘SYRACUSE, N.Y. 


MAKE MONEY IN SPARE TIME 
selling $1,000 Health and Accident policies ; 
$7.50 bpp benefits for $1 a year; insure 
anybody ; big commissions ; strong company: 
Morton & Stalter, Mgrs., 62 William St.N.Y. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


ENLARGEMENTS for Den Decorations. 
Special—Two 8 in. x 10 in. enlargements for 























AUTHORS: Our lists go regularly to 300 
editors. We place book Mss., fiction, tech- 
nical, educational, stories, poems. Write 


for circular. 
N. Y. AUTHORS’ ESGRANGE, 
154 Nassau St., New York. 





POEMS AND SHORT STORIES 
WANTED 
Sample copies of our am 15 cents. 
MAGAZINE E. 


Bradford, Pennsylvania 





AU THORS—Let us manufacture your 


ks. We set up, pecttoiyes, print, bind, 
etc. Complete faciliti 
LINO TY PE-CASTING Co. 
257 WILLIAM STREET New York 





“HOW TO PUBLISH YOUR BOOK” 

Famous Copyrighted Work weactally pre- 
pared for authors free for a 4 
dressing BROADWAY PUBL SHING G 
835 Broadway New York 





MAKE MONEY WRITING qeoet 
STORIES or for Newspapers. Pleasan' 
work for you. Bi i ~4 Send for free om 
let, tells how. UNITED PRESS SYNDI- 
CATE, San Francisco. 


INVESTMENT OPPORTUNITIES 


$100.00 INVESTED WITH US will pa 
you $3.75 each six aa with an additional 














ower 
LYCETT STATIONERS, BALTIMO 





Stamped Stationery a Specialty. 








¢ with order. Expect Developing, Print- 5.00 in from three to six years. 
aad and Enlarging. | & w Pree! list 2c Pets tell you abox about it. 
stamps RO ee yi HN ARTIN, See. 
Expert Photo Finishing, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. Key ta orida. 
MISCELLANEOUS MACHINERY 
Weddi Invitations 
ive you the fin teen t engraved WEDDING RIFE AUTOMATIC HYDRAULIC RAM 
INVITATIONS. "V “Visita <ooms. etc. ata | pumps water by water power—no atten- 
rice than ‘or Sam + tion—no 2 feet fi one water 50 





feet, etc. Guaranteed. Catal 
Rure Rao Co., 2197 Trinity nog fee New York 





New York, Sound Line steamer to Boston; 
steamer direct (or steamer via Portland, East- 


port, and Lubec) to St. John, N. 
rail to Annapolis, Middleton, 
Grand Pré, Windsor, Halifax. 


cluding return to New York, according to 
route, $26.55, $24.30, $28.55, $25. 

New York, steamer direct to Portland, 
thence steamer to St. John, N. B., Digby, rail | 
to Annapolis, Middleton, Kentville, Grand | 
Rates, including | 


Pré, Windsor, Halifax. 


return to New York, according to route, 
$28.40, $26.85, $30.90, $27.40. 

New York, Sound Line steamer to Boston; 
steamer to St. John, N. B.; returning same 
way to New York, $16.30. 





New York, direct 
steamer to St. John; 
B.; Digby;| New York, $18. 
Kentvi e. 
Rates, in- 


55. $24. 


TO MARK THE 





New York, rail (continuous passage) to 
Springfield, Worcester, Portland, Vanceboro, 
St. John; returning same way to New York, 


Two pioneer roads from the Mississippi | 
| Valley to the Pacific are famous in American 
annals—the Santa Fé and Oregon trails. Both 
began at Independence,*Mo., a town on the 
Missouri River. Forfifty miles they remained 
one road and then forked off from one another 


steamer to Portland; 
returning same way to 


miles. 


OREGON TRAIL 








—one going southwest, the other northwest. 
Over the Oregon trail from Independence to 
the mouth of the Columbia River was 2,134 


In 1742 De la Verendrye, the French fur- 
trader and explorer, first began to mark out 
this route westward. Then came Lewis and 
Clark, in 1807, to make their memorable 
journey westward. 
| became and long remained the highway on 
which moved the commerce of the far West. 
Traders, trappers, gold-seekers, soldiers, mis- 
sionaries, and colonists, alike and in turn, 
“ plodded over the long road by the hundreds 
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Since then the trail 
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and thousands,’—first the explorers, then 
hunters, trappers and fur-traders, and then 
the builders of forts in the thirties. Says 
Thaddeus S. Dayton in an article on this 
subject in Harper’s Weekly: 


“To-day there are tilled fields and throng- 
ing cities where once these gray trails, deep 
with the dust of frequent use, stretched to- 
ward the sunset. Only here ‘and there, in 
spaces still untenanted, may their former 
course be traced. Tho less than half a cen- 
tury has gone by since the last of the huge 
wagon caravans fared out across the plains, 
the memory of the great trails they traversed 
is almost a tradition. Yet these were the 
paths that led to empire. So that they 
may not be forgotten, people in half a score of 
States through which they passed are now at 
work setting up milestones and monuments 
that not only mark the routes of these old 
highways, but also commemorate some of the 
stirring scenes in their crowded history.” 


Of the route followed by the Oregon trail 
and of the recent work of Ezra Meeker in 
marking its course, Mr. Dayton says: 


“From its starting-point the Oregon Trail 
led straight to a point on the Platte River, 
about twenty miles below the head of Grand 
Island. Thence it followed the Platte and its 
northern branch for nearly five hundred miles 
before it swung across to the valley of the 
Sweetwater. At the entrance to this valle 
stood the famous Independence Rock, whic 
was a sort of register upon which the hardy 
adventurers faring westward were wont to 





A GARDEN IN THE KLONDIKE. 


carve their names. Much of their rude sculp- 
turing is still legible. 
wound among the foothills of the Rockies 
and crossed the Continental Divide at South 
Pass. Thence over the Green River and 
down the Bear it went until it reached the 
Port Neuf, and it followed this stream to its 
junction with the Snake River, the great 
ower arm of the Columbia which came 
dropping from its source opposite the head- 
waters of the Missouri as tho to guide the way- 
farers on their long journey. 

“With the building of the railroads the old 
highway, no longer used, became obliterated. 
Its very wherentnata began to be forgotten 
and to be the subject of unending disputes. 
Four years ago an old man, almost eighty, be- 
gan a movement for permanently marking 
the route of the Oregon Trail. Since then the 
matter has grown into a national affair. 
This old man was Ezra Meeker. He started 
from his home in Puyallup, Washington, in 
January, 1906, and retraced, in a prairie- 
schooner drawn by oxen, the journey that he 
had made from Missouri over the Oregon 
Trail in 1852. He spent a year on the road. 
Everywhere he stopt and urged the people 
whose fathers and grandfathers had followed 
the Oregon Trail as pioneers, to erect monu- 
ments and markers so that all memory of 
the great historic highway might not be 
lost. When he reached Independence, Mis- 
souri, he did not end his journey. there. 
Stil driving his oxen, he plodded on to 

Jashington, D. C.” 

Mr. Dayton says Mr. Meeker is now “re- 
tracing the old trail and setting wooden posts 
wherever a monument or marker will be 
needed, so that the cost may be estimated 
accurately.”’ Mr. Mecker seeks also to in- 
spire and keep alive enthusiasm among State 


From there the trail | ' 
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3 
To breathe its sparkling ozone—to bathe in { ~ Ne 
the sunshine of the Golden West—to climb si 


. . Se 
its rugged peaks—to revel in the perfect sports that abound—make life 


worth living. The very going is a joy. The de Luxe 


Rocky Mountain Limited 
—daily from Chicago to Colorado Springs and Denver direct— 


whirls you away from your many cares into a land of emancipation. A little journey 
amid the luxuries of a drawing-room, a downy berth and dining service superb, is a foretaste 
of the fun to follow. Every comfort of a modem home, tempered with just a spice of 
club life and an ever-changing panorama, make every minute of the trip a pleasure. 
Victrola recitals and world’s news service en roule 
Other good trains every day from Chicago, St. Louis, Kansas City, Omeha, 
and Memphis for Colorado, Yellowstone Park and the Pacific Coast. 


Why not Colorado and Yellowstone Park or California? We'll tell you how. 
Rock Our free book, “Under the Turquoise Sky,” profusely illustrated, contains a 
fund of information for the traveler. It is well worth reading. Free upon request. 


L. M. ALLEN, P: Traffic M 


Island 








8 La Salle Station 


ANN 


Chicago, Ill. 
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“Tt is just grand”’ 


That's what every woman says about the latest 


*‘Likly’’ Wardrobe Trunk 


The simplicity of the new “ Likly” packing ar- 
rangement—only a single strap—is a priceless 
advantage, and is quick and easy to operate. 
This trunk will readily carry sixteen or eight- 
een suits or gowns and the accessories to go 
with them, and every garment is instantly ac- 
cessible when the trunk is opened. 
In addition to the wardrobe section, there is 
a large and complete chiffonier section, in- 
, cluding a drawer especially designed to ac- 
commodate a large hat, but which may be utilized for other purposes. 


The “Likly’’ Midget Wardrobe Trunk for Men 


is also one of the simplest, most convenient and most compact wardrobe trunks ever made, and 
is an excellent short-trip trunk for busy men. 


If you appreciate having your belongings kept in perfect condition and instantly accessible 
while travelling, you need a “ Likly” wardrobe. 


Complete Wardrobe Trunk Booklet and name of nearest dealer sent on request. 
Henry Likly & Company 
200 Lyell Avenue Rochester, N. Y. 
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Travel PT ave 





‘The Vacation Land 


2 of America. 


New England Seashore 
The Adirondack Mountains 
Thousand Islands, Saratoga Springs 
Lakes George and Champlain 
Berkshire Hills 


Reached from all directions by the fast through trains of the 


New York Central Lines 


“America’s Greatest Railway System” 





Let us plan your Vacation 


Lf you will tell us the number in your party, the length of time 
and amount of money you desire your holiday to embrace, whether 
you want continuous traveling or not, and 
give some idea of your taste regarding sur- 
? dings, ts, etc., we will pro- 
pose one or two trips for your consideration 
with complete information. Address New 
York Central Lines Travel Bureau, Room 
#43 Grand Central Terminal, N. Y., or 

oom 1443 La Salle St. Station, Chicago 



























Helpful 
Sugges- 


Vacation Trips 
In Our Own Land 


In this week’s issue we publish a series of special 
articles on attractive summer trips and vacation resorts. — 
We commend to the consideration of our readers many of 
whom will soon decide their vacation plans, these articles and 
also the announcements of attractive trips and resorts appear- 
ing in our Travel Columns. If you do not see advertised in 
these columns just the travel suggestion you are seeking, 
write to The Literary Digest Travel and Resort Directory, 
44 East 23d Street, New York City. 


tions 














Va- 
cation 
Time Will 
Soon Be Here 


Don’t 
Fail to 











Against HOUSE THIEVES and FIRES 
A Deposit Box at Home Solidly Built in the Wall 


Meilink’s Steel Wall Safe 


is all SHEET STEEL construction. ALL BRASS lock 
and bolt work. Latest improved type of combination safe 
lock. Finish and design harmonize with finest interior 
decorations. Hide it in a closet, or behind a picture or 
piece of furniture if you like. 

Adds materially to renting and sling value of APART- ff 
MENTS, FLATS and DWELLINGS. 
You Cannot Afford to Leave it Out of That New Building | 

PRICES-—$14.00 AND UP, BUILT IN 
Write to-day for catalogue of House, Office and Wall Safes 
50,000 Meilink Safes in use. Not one ever opened by HouseThieves 
THE MEILINK MFG. CO., Toledo, Chio, U. S. A. 
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and local historical societies. In spite of his 
age he “ believes he will live five years longer.” 
He hopes to see the completion of the work. 
With his own hands on his first trip Meeker 
has “inscribed twelve boulders and set up one 
hundred wooden posts.” One of the plans 
connected with the trail is ultimately to make 
it a national highway known as the Pioneer 
Way. 


A VACATION ON HORSEBACK 


Quincy Scott, in Recreation, describes in 
detail the pleasures and costs of a vacation 
spent in the saddle. With his wife he has 
made the journey on horseback from Minneap- 
olis to Seattle. His outfit for two riders 
is given by items: Fist, the following articles 
as necessary for each: 


Stout halter head-stall; snaffle bit and 
reins; McClellan saddle; 2 military blankets; 
poncho; canteen; hunting knife (if neces- 
sary); clasp knife (having reamer blade); 
pocket match-safe (generous); 30 feet soft 
rope. for picket (? in. or 1 in., according to 
quality); 4 ft. strand unwound from heavy 
soft rope, for hobbling; compass; 6 or 8 
rawhide thongs; shaving things; tooth-brush; 
comb; medium-weight ‘shoes (one pair); 
canvas leggings; riding-breeches (roomy, 
woolen); fiannel shirt; coat-sweater; 3 pr. 
socks; 1 pr. heavy wool socks for sleeping; 
1 suit light wool underwear; 2 pr. light 
athletic drawers; revolver (if rested. 


For use in common, there should be: 


Divisible dog-tent; Light cowbell; vial of 
fly-dope; whisky-flask; Light carbine and 
boot (if necessary); .22 caliber repeater and 
boot; ammunition (most of it for the .22); 
2 2 flat-bottomed saucepan (and lid); light 
skillet; 2 plates, of aluminum, that will nest 
in skillet; hand-ax,. with sheath; small 
two-faced carborundum stone; 8 small twill 
bags for flour, sugar, etc.; tin box or can 
for match supply; 2 tin-cups; 2 forks and 


spoons; 1 tablespoon; vaseline, roll of 
bandage, adhesive plaster; hand-mirror 
with folding handle; needles and _ thread 


(fine and coarse), scissors, wax, thimble; 
A few fish-hooks and some line; burlap sack 
for oats, ete.; sugar-sack for odd purposes; 
currycomb. 


This outfit, which “‘ will cost each rider fifty 
dollars or more according to where and how 
he buys,” served Mr. and Mrs. Scott for all 
their needs ‘“‘ through every kind of country, 
under conditions varying from the mud and 
slush of winter’s hang-overs to the blister- 
ing heat of midsummer’s sand and _ sage- 
brush, through the wind-swept monotony of 
prairie and brush-land and on the snowy 
summits of the Rockies and Cascades; yet 
weighing less than fifty pounds to each 
horse, including the shoot‘ng-irons, the saddle, 
and a few days’ grub.” By traveling in 
this way, sleeping and eating out of doors, 
two persons can live “on a dollar a day.” 
Mr. Scott says further: 


“Never let inexperience keep you from it— 
the longer the ride the more surely you will 
be a saddle expert at the end of it; while the 
expense is not greater than that of other 
vacations commonly indulged in by those 
who think they could not afford the horse- 
back outing. : 

“The most vital thing in the equipment is 

our horse. Except for a very short trip, 


| indeed, it doesn’t pay to hire a horse. Count 


on selling him for considerably less than you 
pay for him, and it will still be economical 
to own him while you use him. If he dies 


Our readers are asked to mention THE LITERARY DIGEST when writing to advertisers. 











or gets hurt you will lose anyway, so that 
does not figure. ; : 
“Tf the horse is too big he will hammer him- 
self out and will need too much feed. He 
should not weigh over 1,000 pounds, and it is 
surprizing what work will be done by an 800- 
pound pony of the right sort. It is with a 
horse as with a man: you can’t always gage 
his efficiency by his pounds. Without too 
much thought of his actual weight, select 
a chunky horse, with deep short barrel and 
not too much in the way of legs. If you 
never bought a horse before, don’t forget that 
the dealer usually does not expect to get the 
price he first asks. He will be terribly dis- 
appointed if you don’t beat him down a little. 
“Your horse should have firm blocky 





COMPLETE OUTFIT FOR A VACATION ON HORSEBACK. 


hoofs, not scaly, brittle, nor flat; big heart; 
short, unsagging back; and brains. A little 
wickedness will do no harm—it often goes 
with the toughness you want—but pray to be 
delivered from a stupid mount. Other things 
being equal, a gelding is best. He is less 
emotional than a full-sexed horse of either 
gender, and more reliable. 


THE YELLOWSTONE PERHAPS OUTDONE 


William T. Hornaday, Director ofthe New 
York Zoological Park, writes in Recrea‘ion 
of the splendors, largely unknown, of the 
proposed Glacier Park in Northwestern Mon- 
tana. “Itsassets,’’ he says, “are magnificent 
snow-capped mountains, a bewildering array 
of glaciers, lakes and streams, grand forests, 
great wealth in wild life, and accessibility, 
that is almost beyond belief.’”’ He has no- 
where else (and Mr. Hornaday is a mighty 
traveler and hunter) seen “so splendid a 
combination of towering peaks and precipices, 
deep-plunging valleys, thousand-foot water- 
falls, and glacial lakes.” For grandeur of 
scenery and for plenteousness of it, Glacier 
Park will make the Yellowstone “seem tame 
and commonplace.” As projected, the park 
will contain 1,400 square miles in which are 
250 lakes, 60 glaciers, and peaks from 6,000 
to 10,000 feet high. It is estimated by old 
guides to contain 700 mountain sheep, 200 
elk, 2,500 moose, 1,500 grizzlies, 3,000 black 
bears, and 10,500 mountain-goats. It is 
extremely accessible. Mr. Hornaday says: 

“Tn exactly two hours from the main line 
of a_ great transcontinental railway, you 
land in what Capt. Jack Crawford would call 
‘God’s ante-room,’ at the head of Lake Mc- 
Donald! You get off the train at Belden 
station, the second stop east of Columbia 
Falls. After a short ride of less than an hour, 
through splendid high forest and over a good 
wagon road, you land at the foot of the lake. 
Another hour by motor-boat, covering ten 
miles of blue water, lands you at the head of 
the lake, with splendid steep mountains loom- 
ing up on three sides of you. and the forest 
primeval all around.’’ 





Worldly Wisdom.—LitrLeE Witt1ir—“ Say, 
Pa, what is worldly wisdom?” 

Pa—“ Worldly wisdom, my son, is a per- 
fect knowledge of the failings of our 
neighbors.” —Chicago News. 
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CANADIAN PACIFIC 


The Route Through the Canadian Rockies 


The most beautiful andymagnificent scenery in the world. 
Luxurious Hotels and Chalets. 
Boating, Fishing and numerous natural a:tractions. 


train service. 
trips. 


Splendid 
Pack horse 


Ideal climate. 
Mountain climbing. 
Swiss Guides. 


The Playground of America 
Send 4 cents for copy of our beautiful booklet “ Challenge of the Mountains.” 


ALLEN CAMERON, Genl. Traffic Agt. 
458 Broadway y~ / 
New York Ai: 
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RosBertT KERR, Passenger Traffic Mgr. 
= Montreal, Canada 
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“Quaint Cape Cod” 





Send for this Book 





Cape Cod’s the place where you would enjoy 
yourself this summer. 

We've a beautifully illustrated book that 
tells about the summer pleasures that await you 
on Cape Cod—the yachting, the bathing, the 
fishing and the social life. 

Before you decide where to go this summer, 
send for ‘‘Quaint Cape Cod.’’ 

It’s Free 


Write A. B. Smith, G. P. A., 
Room 184 New Haven, Conn. 
New York, New Haven & Hartford R. R. 


SEEING WASHINGTON 
This ? Spring 


Get acquainted Triple the pleas- 
before you go ure of your visit 
The advance knowledge gained of Your great pudlic 
machine—of personalities—of places—from a few evenings 
| spent in delightful company with Mrs. Harriet art 
| Monroe’s chatty, intimate book about the national capital 
is more than worth the price of your ¢icket to Washington. 
Just as interesting if you are not going. Outofthe “‘ Guide- 
tiook”’ class_ Dainty gray cloth, 180 pages, thoroughly 
Piccicheg Mailed for $1.10 stamps. DON’T MISTAKE 
ME— 


: — gton, just 
Its Sights and Insights 99 trom press.] 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY New York and London 


(New Edition 





















Land of tine 
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FOR A REALLY HEALTHY, ENJOY- 
comm ABLE AND INSTRUCTIVE 
: HOLIDAY 


“Lani of brown heath and shayyy wood, 


The country of the Clans, the Bens, Lochs, Moors, and Glens 
all linked with the haunting romance of other days by the j 
magic pens of SCOTT and BURNS. Y 


The Caledonian Ry. Tours take you in comfort round all the 
picturesque and historic scenes by Train, Coach. and Steamer. 
For all information on Scotland call or write 


WAND, “(opr *' 287 Fifth Ave. 


Passengers Booked Pamphlets Mailed Free 
















mountain and the flood. 
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When “panes Bound 


Come to Portland. The finest seaport on the | | 


Atlantic coast—on Casco Bay, studded with 
hundreds of beautiful wooded islands, within a 
few hours of New York or Boston. 


MAINE 
The Vacation City 


offers every advantage of a modern city with the 
delights of the shore and the woods on every 
hand. You can camp in , or live in 
palatial hotels, up to-date boarding houses or 
comfortable cottages. Enjoy cool days and rest- 
ful nights ali Summer long. e is everything 
that makes life worth while at Portland. A va- 
cation here es 8 g . Vacation 
time is invaluable -don't waste it. A vist to 
Portland will recuperate you. 
For through service rates, inquire local agent. 

: For free illustrated booklet, address 


M. C. RICH, Secretary Board of Trade 
Exchange Street, P 








HUDSON RIVER 
DAY LINE 


Great swift observation steamers of 
steel and glass 


“Robert Fulton” 


** Hendrick Hudson ”’ and ‘‘ Albany” 
Leave Desbrosses St., N. Y., 8:40 A. M. 
Southbound, leave Albany,” 8:30 A. Me 
Sundays excepted. 

General Offices, Desbrosses St. Pier, 

















Are you tired of the “ fished 
out” places? Do you want 
to get away from the beaten 
track of other vacationers 
and get into a real unspoiled 
region? ::::: 3:3: 8 


COME TO 


TEMAGAMI 


THE UNSPOILED COUNTRY 


It’s great here! Until you whip 
these lakes and streams with your 
fishing tackle you won’t know the 
kind of fishing that can still be had. 
And until you explore this big coun- 
try of endless streams and lakes in 
your canoe you can only guess at 
its possibilities 


There are 4,000,000 acres of forest 
reserve in this section. It is ideal 
for anyone who loves the “open”—it 
is a wonderland for health and pleas- 
ure seekers— it is the real kind of va- 
cation country nowso seldom found. 
The Company provides three 
splendid hotels—all equipped with 
modem comforts. The cuisine is 
first-class always. The cost is not 
high. You can take a Pullman 
direct to Temagami Station from 
Toronto. 
Come to Temagami—but send first for 
our handsome book on this country. 
Its illustrations are a treat and it gives 
all kinds of information that’s interest- 
ing: Write for a copy to-day as they 
are being sent out fast. 


TEMAGAMI STEAMBOAT & HOTEL CO. 
Temagami, Ontario, Canada. 














In: :: 
Delaware 


. 


A Summer 








and Hudson 
Territory 
IS AJO 


Vacation 


The renowned summer resorts, su- 
perb hotels, and unrivalled beauty of 
the diversified panorama of lake, for- 
est, and mountains, attest the appro- 

riateness of its sub-title ‘“A Summer 

aradise.”” In through Pullmans or 
lake steamers the tourist may travel in 
comfort to Saratoga Springs, Lake 
George, Lake Champlain, Au Sable 
Chasm, Lake Placid, and other Adi- 
rondack resorts—highest standard of 
train service; meals on train or steam- 
er; superb and moderate-priced houses 
throughout this region. 

Fishermen can fill their baskets with 
trout from Lake George, with bass or 
pickerel from Lake Champlain, and 
the Adirondack streams are full of 
brook trout. 

360-page ill. guide with full inform- 
ation and new folder with historical 
maps, etc., sent free on receipt of 6c. 
postage. 


Summer schedules effective June 26. 


A. A. HEARD, G. P. A,, 
Albany, N. Y. 





THE COLLVER TOURS 
(The Best in Travel) 


Small Select Parties 


EUROPE 


PASSION PLAY 


NorthCa apeand Russia, Jane 8—British 
Isles an Continental, June 18—and 
other delightful journeys. 


Round 7 World 


12 Months’ Tour, August 10 
7) aoe * bem Sept. 27, Oct. 8, 
22, Nov. 5 
South Altea, grave etc., Sailing 
t. 29. Seven Months 
Please aa which Booklet you 
desire 


The Collver Tours Company 





424 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 








SN 0 Jy 
UNIVERSITY TRAVEL 


Travel that means much because true mean- 
ve’ - nore hy consideration. 
pe LL —Se 


-§ €or tae 
of “ng Yacht Ath one 

taly, Germany—Sail June 25, July 2 

Norway, Russia—Sail June 16, July 2 

England, Holland Sail July 12, Aug. 6 

berammergau may be included in any tour. 

Send for Announcement and Travel Maps. 
BUREAU OF UNIVERSITY TRAVEL 

19 Trinity Place - ston, Mass. 




















Rideau Lakes Navigation Co. 


To Clayton, Kingston and Ottawa, 
anada. Steamers leave Kingston Mon- 
days and Thursdays, arrive at Ottawa Tues- 
days and Fridays. ave Ottawa Tuesdays 
and Fridays, and arrive at Kingston Wednes- 
days and $ aturdays. For further per particulars 
and booklet address, CAPT. D 

N. Y. Office, 1122 Broadway, N. Y. City. 





VERMONT VACATION RESORTS 
150 Page Illustrated Book. Full in- 
formation in regard to Summer Resorts in 
Vermont and shores Lake Champlain 
with hotel, farm and village home accommo- 
dations. Prices $7 per week and up. Send = 
stamps for mailing. Address, SUMME 
HOMES, No. 11, 385 Broadway, N. Y 


YELLOWSTONE PARK 


“THE BRYANT WAY.” 

Delightie, , inexpensive camping trips. Ideal 
way for nature lovers; ladies and gentlemen. 
Send for illustrated booklet. 
135 Adams Street, Chicago. 





R. C. BRYANT, 








| Light, airy rooms—fift 
sonable rates. 








When in New York City 


Stop at Bible Teachers’ Training School, 
Lexington Avenue and goth Street near Grand 
| Central. Excellent guest accommodations. 
y-six with bath. Rea- 
Write for circular. 





IT’S COOL IN CANADA 

Spend your vacation in New Brunswick, 
where in and nights are cool. Excellent 
hotels and boarding houses at reasonable 
rates. River, lake and seashore resorts. 
Good boating, bathing, fishing and camping, 
and much to interest all visitors. Write the 
New sd 1cK TouRIST ASSOCIATION, ST. 

oun, N. B., for illustrated booklet and other 


information. 
DEAN HOUSE }2ks22n220 
Putnam Co., N.Y. 
Old Summer Resort, pleasantly located, 
commodious lawns running to tak ke; fine 
shade trees, perfectly healthy. Booklet sent 
on application. A. H. Dean, Proprietor. 








To Transatlantic Tourists 
“The Traveler’s Handbook” is just what you 
willneed. Full ofhints. $1.00. Funk & Wa; 
nalls Company, 44-60 East 23d St.,New York. 





Pacific Coast Tours 


Embracing Colorado, Yellowstone Park, 
Grand Canyon, Canadian Rockies, Yosemite 
Valley, Alaska, etc. pecs train, personally 
conducted, starts July 2d, $185.85 to $307.15 
covers all expenses. Other tours to principal 
resorts. Send for itineraries, mention tour 


desire 
FRANK TOURIST COMPANY 
398 Broadway, New York. Established 1875. 





EUROPE 


A Few June 11, $590 
Vacancies in - June 18, $620 
These Tours ) July 9, $375 

Send for Booklet of Itineraries 
THE BOSTON TRAVEL SOCIETY 
204 Berkeley Building, Boston, Mass. 











Mercere eats fH CLARK'S 
« ehlicescote tees al mane 

Supe didep-vee priciione Program ready 
FRANK C. CLARK, Times Bldg., New York 
WORLD TOUR—ORIENT 


Also: Tour pry a Sicily, Italy (Christmas 
in Rome), and France, sailing November. 





(31st year) 


32 Broadway NEW YORK 


EUROPE 
asain, ay D200 


14 BKACON STREET, Z. 
Send for 


EUROPE enn 





BOSTOV 








AHA™M 
Ideal ‘Siena Box 1ocs Dy, Pittsburg 





in party of eight. June 25 to Aug. 27. $590. 
Best seats for Passion Play. 
through Dolomites. Address Miss Abbie R. 
Wyman, 87 Madison Ave., New York. 


“IN LONDON TOWN” you 


and meet the real British character an 
see id | 1 British ch d 
get alongside of the real Johnny Bull. 
F. Berkeley Smith has access everywhere. 
Read his book if you have been to London. 
It will please you. Read itif you haven’t been 
—it’s next best to going. Brim full of truth. 
Copiously illustrated. 1.50. Funk & 
Wagnalls Company, New Y: ok and London. 


The Real Latin Quarter |6 


Racy sketches of life and gharacters in the 
famous Bohemia of Paris. . BERKELEY 
SmitH. With 100 drawings ol camera snap 
shots by the author, two caricatures b 
Sancha, and water-color frontispiece b 
Hopkinson Smith. 12mo, Cloth, $1.20. unk 
& Wagnalls Company, Pubs., New York. 











SOUTH AMERICA 


Cook’s semi-annual Tour of South Amer- 
ica leaves New York July 20. A com- 
plete tour of 99 days 


ROUND THE WORLD 


Thirty-ninth annual series of Tours de 
Luxe include Honolulu, Ja Corea, 
Manchuria, Northem ‘and Southern 
China, Manila, Straits Settlements, > ava, a, 
Ceylon, Norther and Southem India, 

urma, Westbound from San 
Francisco August 23, September 13, 27, 
1910; Eastbound from New York No- 
vember 5, 24, 1910, January 7, 1911. 

Tours to Europe, and the Passion Play 
at Ober Ammergau. Official Agents for 
the Passion Play. 


THOS. COOK & SON 
245 Broadway, 264 Fifth Ave.,.N. Y. 
Boston. Philadelphia, Chic San 

Franciseo, Montreal, Toranto’ etc. 


Cook’s Travellers Cheques are 
Good All Over the Worid. 


oo 10 re 
a TRCN? Son" 877 


JAMAICA Ries 'HAYTI 
including 4 days hotel accommoda- 
tionsin Jamaica, with calls at Jamai-' 
can outports and Jeremie, Hayti. Also 
1x days ocean trip, with meals and. 
superior stateroom on lene, and com- 
fortable ‘‘ Prinz’ Steamer leaving 
New York on alternate Saturdays. 

Other trips of 12-26 days duration 
costing from $68 to a. pa 
including the Panama Can: 


groares Foané Seo O50 to $65 


Write for detailed itinerary. 
ATLAS SERVICK 


HAMBURG- AMERICAN LINE 


41-45 B’way, N. Y. 


On—108S——0 
MARSTERS 


TOURS UNDER ESCORT 

Desirable berths still 

available for saimaee | in 

May, June, July and 

— to the Mediter- 

nean, Continental 

ports and British {sles. Small select Par-| 

ties; comprehensive itineraries; ¢ 

conductors; moderate rates. Correspond| 

with GEORGE E. MARSTERS 

248 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON 
81 WEST 30th STREET, NEW YORE 









































The Ideal Way | 


| 


Coaching fess Congregational House 


TWENTY TOURS | 





DE P OTTER TOURS | nny pa in every one. Italy, Sailing 


dates, May21to Julyo. Auto Tourin France, ~ 
not expensive. Germany, sailing July 2,0, 16, 2,9, 16, 
20, 30. North Cape, with or without R 3 
Art Tour, Italy to cotland. Gea loaders aan 2 
you much mio 7 “y - Write for travel and ~ 
hotel brochure. 


The CHAUTAUQUA TOURS, Appleton, Wisconsin 


DUNNING TOURS 


Small, limited partes; strictly first-class, 
Sailing June 11, 25, July2,5. Norway-Russia, 
ih 16. BEACON TOURS, Sailing June 25, 





2, 6, 9, 12, 23. EGYPT and PALEST! 


Sailing Jan. Feb., Mar., Apl., 1o1r. 


AROUND 


WORLD. W Sept. . East- 
| EUROPE—Two Vacancies ward, Nov. 10, ecg ta Tour, Oct. i, 
1910. 


Send for full itineraries. 
NNING & CO. 
Boston, Mass. 


‘THE ORIENT 1911 


EGY PT-PALESTINE-GREECE . 
Sail in February, 1911, and enjoy the ideal © 
season. Itis not too early to make prepara- 
tions. Our plans are ready. Send for an- 
se | ee Ask for Suggested Readings 
and M 
BU TREA wT OF UNIVERSITY TRAVEL 

19 Trinity Place, Boston, Mass. 








Brida ts eeigetine oe « + « $600 
tish Isles Tour ..... 250 | 

berammergau Special 250 
Wesliach teens Wane dein 400 | 


S. H. LONGLEY, 314 Main St., Worcester, Mass. 
to Europe or in America 








Free Trip will be given atany time | 


to an organizer of a party of eight. ddress 
BABCOCK’S TOURS, 1137 Dear St., Brooklyn 
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